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E distance three men in an airplane can go 
against wind, fog, and cold has been well 
measured by the Bremen. It is not the dis- 

tance from Baldonnel Airdrome to Greenly Island, 
but the distance skill and luck will take them. If the 
technique of airplane construc- 
tion and air navigation is suffi- 
ciently advanced, the factor of 
luck may be eventually elimi- 
nated and air voyages from 
Europe to North America will 
become as commonplace as com- 
mutations from New York to 
Scarsdale. Continued  trans- 
atlantic flights are a costly 
means of developing the neces- 
sary skill, but the reward of fame is such that 
adventurers will persist in attempting them. Un- 
fortunately, they cannot all have the same luck 
which accompanied the Junkers ’plane. 
Transatlantic flights bring fame to the competi- 
tors, and scarcely less to the localities in which they 
come to earth. Two weeks ago Greenly Island was as 
inconspicuous as any other ice-ribbed retreat off the 
coast of Labrador. Now it is as famous as daily 





papers, radio, and motion pictures can make it. If 
the Bremen had managed to alight in the back yard 
of John Jones in Boston or Providence or Bridge- 
port, Mr. Jones would already be socially prominent 
as host to the flyers. Souvenir hunters would be 
tearing down his clothes poles and ripping splinters 
from the back fence. Little wonder that Philadelphia 
is offering $25,000 to the first flyer from Europe to 
land in her neighborhood. The flight of the Bremen 
has shown a way to keep cities and men on the map. 
But the Bremen has done a good deal more than 
that. It has shown that people, unlike the traditional 
elephant, have not good memories for quarrels. Ten 
years ago Germany and the United States were 
at war. German aviators, however peaceful their 
intent, would have been about as welcome as mos- 
quitoes at a picnic. Today two Germans, accom- 
panied by an Irishman who fought against them in 
the war, come to America and are welcomed by a 
jubilee. The name “Junkers,” to which stigma was 
once attached, is restored to favor. If for no other 
reason than to show that American animosity to- 
ward Germany has been forgotten, it is a good thing 
that Germans were the first to make a successful air 
passage westward across the North Atlantic, 
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Mr. Coolidge Turns a Phrase 
Sabon COOLIDGE may not be a Webster in 


oratory nor a Calhoun in rhetoric, but from his 

tight lips there springs occasionally a phrase worth 

repetition. Speaking before the Daughters of the 

American Revolution in Wash- 

ington on April 16 he observed 

that “If the people are to re- 

main politically free they must 

be economically free. Their only 

hope in that direction is for 

them to keep their own business 

in their own hands.” These 

sentences are not dressed for a 

parade, but they mean some- 

thing. They carry the Presi- 

dent’s conviction that the Government must not 

set itself up in concerns which rightfully belong to 

private enterprise, that Washington must never be 

turned into the center of a bureaucracy which med- 

dles in everything from coal mining to the raising 
of fancy poultry. 

Mr. Coolidge explained that government manage- 
ment of enterprises did not always make for effi- 
ciency or prosperity. “‘When business is in private 
hands,” he told the militant daughters, “it is ex- 
pected to be run for the benefit of the owners. When 
the Government steps in, the purchasers, users, and 
beneficiaries of what the Government undertakes to 
supply insist that the concern should be conducted 
for their benefit. It does not eliminate selfishness; it 
simply transfers it in part from the seller to the pur- 
chasers. Under these conditions it ceases to be a real 
business, becomes lacking in enterprise and initia- 
tive, and does not have any motive to provide im- 
proved service.” 

Mr. Coolidge might have illustrated his thesis by 
reference to government operation of the railroads, 
which was a necessity in time of war but proved no 
boon to the railroads or the public after peace had 
been declared. He might have called attention again 
to government operation of the shipping fleet, which 
has lowered the American merchant marine gently 
into a state of general debility. He might have said 
something about plans for agricultural relief which 
would put the Government into the business of 
marketing farm commodities. He left these things to 
inference. Nevertheless, the practical application of 
his words is not far to seek. Bureaucrats, avowed or 
unavowed, take notice! 


The Skeleton in the Strong Box 
ie a speech at Carcassonne on April 1, Raymond 


Poincaré, Premier of France, made a few admis- 


sions which set the tongues of international bankers 
to wagging. M. Poincaré expressed a cautious and 


rather tentative approval of the “ bankers’ plan” for 


the settlement in one large negotiation of interallied 
debts and German reparations. Always recognized 
both at home and abroad as a strong national- 
ist, an intense and partisan patriot, M. Poincaré in 
this case allowed a note of internationalism to creep 
into his words. He thought the time not yet ripe for 
taking up the “bankers’ plan,” but indicated that 
France would be willing before long to consider 
means of enabling “our former allies, Germany, and 
ourselves to get rid of our debts more rapidly.” 
“No nation,” he said, “has a keener consciousness 
of the economic solidarity which unites the peoples 
of the world than we. Far from seeking to isolate our- 
selves, we are firmly resolved to work more and 
more for the universal interdependence of minds and 
hearts.” The speech was greeted in Germany 
with praise. It was said that M. Poincaré had 
spoken for the first time in the “European lan- 
guage.” The plan was talked of as the “Poincaré 
plan,” and the Premier felt called upon, three days 
later, to point out that the plan was not his own, 
but that of a group of financiers. In Washington, 
meanwhile, it was announced that the United 
States still adhered to the policy of Woodrow Wilson 
which provided that there was no connection be- 
tween German reparations and Allied war debts 
to America. 

An election year is no time for attempting an 
international debt settlement, and with elections 
approaching in France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, discussion is inevitably colored by 
the jealousies of local politics. With elections over, 
however, it will be high time to give the “ bankers’ 
plan” serious consideration. America, no less than 
France, must learn to think in international terms. 
An explanation of the main provisions of the plan 
is given by Hiram Motherwell elsewhere in this issue 
of THe INDEPENDENT. 


The Pundits Take the Field 
oninina sag G new in the way of intercollegiate 


sport is promised by the first intercollegiate 
“brain test,” which will be held on April 28 between 
Yale and Harvard. Undergraduates who have not 
won major letters as half backs or egg rollers will 
be given a new field in which to prove their mettle. 
On the appointed day, teams will gather simul- 
taneously at New Haven and Cambridge, where they 
will subject themselves to an examination in English 
literature, framed by professors of a neutral in- 
stitution. The papers will be judged by neutrals, 
and the team having the highest general average 
will win for its college library a prize in books. 
The battle of 1928 will be between Harvard and 
Yale, but next year, or the year after, it may be 
between Harvard and Princeton, Harvard and 
Dartmouth, or Harvard and any institution chosen 
by the officials. Nor must it always be in English 
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literature. History, biology, chemistry, or any other 
subject of the curriculum may be used. The contest 
will be financed and prizes awarded annually out 
of a fund provided by Mrs. William Lowell Putnam 
of Boston. | 

The intercollegiate “brain test” is likely to prove 
a good stimulus to scholarship. Perhaps it will 
become so popular as to attract the newspaper 
ballyhoo, and then we may expect some interesting 
work from the sports writers. First there will be 
the account of the training season: Bill Phelps 
grooms E]i brainsters; prescribes cheese diet. Coach 
Lowes confident on eve of battle. Presently the 
early season casualties: Brown, Crimson penster, 
reported out with eyestrain. Smith, Harvard sub, 
strong on Coleridge. Pins hope on “‘ Kubla Khan.” 
Next the big game: Czezowski runs Wilde in first 
period. Elis fumble on Wordsworth. Thought Lucy 
Gray devil dancer. Beaumont and Fletcher com- 
bination too much for Yale. Elizabethan lads, 
unheralded, stars of contest. Later the apologies: 
Smith used cuff notes — Phelps. Eli mentor calls 
Beaumont and Fletcher “‘worst and most execrable 
dramatists” he has heard of this year. And even- 
tually, the All-American: Tupper and Boynton 
give Crimson twenty places on mythical thirteen. 
As for professionalization: Pyle signs Smith on 
dotted line. And then: Smith recommends Flood- 
Tide Fountain Pens. “Not a blot in a billion.” 

It is an old story. Possibly the intercollegiate 
“brain test” will take some of the overemphasis 
away from intercollegiate football. 


Italy’s ‘‘ Little Chicago” 


HE recent bombing which cost the lives of 

seventeen Italians at Milan and injured forty 
more has probably had an outcome somewhat dif- 
ferent from that intended by its perpetrators. The 
bomb exploded in the Piazza Giulio Cesare only 
ten minutes before King Victor Emmanuel would 
have entered the place to celebrate the opening of 
the sample fair. Notwithstanding rumors that the 
machine was intended for Mussolini, it seems to 
have been designed for the death of the king. The 
planting of a similar bomb in the path of the Pre- 
mier’s train indicates that Mussolini was to be 
dealt with in another locality. From all outward 
evidence it appears that the outrage was the work 
of anarchists who wished to overturn the present 
régime and throw Italy into panic. Disgruntled 
with Fascism, they plotted to destroy Fascism and 
the monarchy at one blow. They failed at both 
Points, and the result has been to strengthen rather 
than weaken the hold which Mussolini has on the 
country. At the same time, they have brought about 
a royalist demonstration proving that the name 
Victor Emmanuel, though stripped of all authority, 
still remains dear to the hearts of the [talian people. 


As a matter of fact, the monarchy was to all 
purposes destroyed by Mussolini a number of years 
ago. There was no need of a bomb to complete the 
job. While professing adherence to the monarchy, 
Mussolini has preémpted its place and power, just 
as he has preémpted the privileges of Parliament and 
the electorate. The king of Italy has become less 
than a figurehead. 

Anarchists have always found Italy a fertile 
field for their activities. It was Angelo Bresci, 
anarchist from America, who murdered King 
Humbert at Monza in 1goo. But since Mussolini 
has dealt so successfully with other rivals, there is 
good reason to believe that he may stamp out the 
habit of assassination which has been the scourge 
of his country. He will succeed so long as his own 
life remains charmed. That he has no illusions about 
longevity is shown by his plans for making Fascism 
an institution which will go forward without him. 


Socialism Looks to the Capital 


WO months before the major political conven- 

tions and without the aid of an enthusiastic 
press, the Socialist party has met in New York and 
nominated candidates for President and Vice 
President. Norman Thomas, who heads the ticket, 
violates the etiquette prescribed for candidates by 
admitting that he does not expect to be elected. 
James H. Maurer, candidate for Vice President, 
asserts sardonically that he intends to win. Both 
of them are able men. 

Mr. Thomas is a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, and has been pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church and the East Harlem Presbyterian 
Church in New York. During the World War he 
abandoned the ministry to become active as a 
Socialist and pacifist worker. He has been Socialist 
candidate for governor and mayor of New York, 
and served in 1920 with Senator George Norris and 
Senator David I. Walsh on the American Commis- 
sion on Ireland. He is now a member of the editorial 
boards of the Nation and the New Leader. 

Mr. Maurer has served in the Legislatute of 
Pennsylvania and has been candidate for governor 
of Pennsylvania on the Socialist ticket. He is a city 
councilman of Reading. Since 1912 he has been 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 

The platform of the party is not a document 
commendable to the vast majority of citizens, since 
it denounces capitalism as an abusive system and 
proposes collective ownership and operation of 
wealth, distribution, and production. With these 
candidates and this platform the party should 
muster a strength equal to its showing of 1920, 
when it gave Eugene V. Debs a total vote of 919,799- 


This is approximately 800,000 more than it polled 
for Mr. Debs in 1goo. 


The Socialist party in the United States seems ta 
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control in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 votes. It 
is a minority fighting for principles which THE 
INDEPENDENT believes to be fundamentally wrong, 
but a minority whose sincerity sets an example for 
sauntering Democrats and Republicans. 


As Old as the Hills 


ROR a good many years the State of Vermont 
has remained faithful in her political life to a 
tradition which she calls the “mountain rule.” 
This is not, as the name may suggest, a tradition 
requiring that her politicians look always to Mans- 
field and the Lion for help. It carries no Biblical 
reference. On the contrary, it is a rule of expediency, 
providing that her governors shall be chosen first 
from one slope of the Green Mountains and then 
from the other; first from the watershed of the 
Connecticut and then from the Champlain Valley. 
It means that no governor may succeed himself 
in office; that every two years there must be a 
shifting of scenes in the State capitol at Montpelier. 
Six decades have given the rule an air of permanence. 
At last, however, Vermont faces the prospect of 
a change. Governor John E. Weeks, by the’ way 
in which he met the problems created by the 
November floods, has aroused sentiment favorable 
to his reélection. It has been proposed that he be 
elected to succeed himself in January, 1929. Faced 
by a choice between the grand old tradition and the 
“grand old man,” the State is in doubt which way 
to turn. The Vermont Review, a magazine published 
in Brandon, demands observance of the mountain 
rule. Others are demanding recognition of the ser- 
vices of Governor Weeks. 

Vermont is conscientious. She endeavors to 
choose her officers with care. She has not chosen 
many titans of late, as is indicated by her present 
representation in Congress, but at least she goes 
about it in a considerate way. If Illinois were half 
so careful she might, even without the aid of moun- 
tains, prevent the depredations of such men as 
Governor Len Small in Springfield. If Indiana were 
half so cautious, she might not now be saddled with 
Governor Ed Jackson in Indianapolis. Some of our 
younger States might take a cue from the establish- 
ment originated by the brothers Allen. 

This does not mean that a universal ‘“‘mountain 
rule”’ would be a good thing. Maryland once ob- 
served a similar tradition, but if she had perpetuated 
it she would not be still enjoying the administration 
of Governor Albert C. Ritchie. If New York had 
adopted it, Governor Al Smith might now be the 
head of a trucking company instead of the leading 
Democratic candidate for President. It means 
rather that it is up to the electorate to keep its 
feet on the ground and an eye on its political 
leaders. Flightiness in politics has had too much 
popularity of late. 


Hard Soap for Heflin’s Bubble 


HEN he heard that the wet Papist, Governor 

Al Smith, was about to invade the Holy 
Russia of the weevil belt, trusty old Tom Heflin 
spat on his hands, drank a pint of throat gargle, 
and set out to do battle with the Pope and the 
saloon. He was prepared to beat even his recent 
Senate speech in which he roared at the Vatican 
through 162 typewritten pages. Since that time he 
has added several new records about the Home, 
American Motherhood, Murdering Jesuits, the 
Flag, Tammany, and Heflin. He was in good point, 
fine voice, and raring to go. In fact his head of steam 
had reached so dangerous a pressure that when he 
yawned pine forests bent like grasses and when he 
sneezed whole cities crumbled into ruins. There had 
been Heflin offensives before, but none, so it seemed, 
with this one’s destructive promise. 

Governor Smith was in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, was he? Well, he won’t be after I’ve said my 
piece in Winston-Salem! He’ll be hitting the dust for 
Tammany and his Jesuit masters. So apparently 
argued America’s foremost, if not indeed single- 
handed, patriot. And as he advanced stertorously to 
the fray, faithful deacons chuckled sadistic chuckles 
between swigs of corn. 

This greatest of all Heflin campaigns, however, 
died a’borning; nipped as it were by April frosts, the 
hardy perennial of his oratory drooped its withered 
buds in silence. And the reason for this frost is 
passing strange. Conscious of the greatness of his 
message and the sacredness of his réle as a barn- 
storming Elijah, the Senator could think of no more 
suitable auditorium in Winston-Salem than the 
county courthouse. Perhaps he saw himself stand- 
ing before an allegorical Fustitia, and figured that if 
she were sufficiently blindfolded she might miss him 
when she swung on him with the scales. In any event, 
the courthouse seemed the proper place. But now, 
so it is reported by the New York World, came the 
commissioners of Forsythe County, each and every 
one of them doubtless an agent of the Pope, who 
announced that they were convinced Mr. Heflin’s 
intention was to “injure the reputation of respect- 
able citizens” and that they did not propose to 
allow public property to be used for that purpose! 

If that is not blasphemy, it comes pretty close to 
it. It is, at least, lese Heflin, a mighty serious offense 
down in the fiery cross and white-mule country. It 
begins to look as if here and there doubters are 
springing up, renegades who don’t know a prophet 
or a sacred cow when they hear one. Are there signs 
of cracking in the Solid South or in the Seer of 
Alabama? Perish the thought! As for the World, 
there is no truth in its scandalous report, says 
Heflin. He is going both to Winston-Salem and 
to Durham, despite the World, the Pope, and 
Governor Smith. America is saved! 
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Mr. McNary Perseveres 


N the McNary farm relief bill, now flouncing 
through Congress, students of the political 
scene will recognize last year’s waif dressed in 

this year’s finery. Subtract a furbelow here, add a 
ruffle there, allow a little discrepancy for changing 
styles in gingham, and you have the measure which 
flirted in 1927 with every Senator and Representa- 
tive. This simple child, this ingenuous creature, is 
the same McNary-Haugen bill which occasioned so 
much praise and blasphemy in Washington during 
the sessions of the Sixty-ninth Congress. It is the 
bill which chucked the President under the chin and 
met rebuff. Mr. Coolidge vetoed the bill, and Con- 
gress, for lack of time and confidence, was not able 
to do anything more about it. 

But a new spring is a time of new hopes, and the 
Senate, by a vote of 53 to 23, has sent its favorite 
over to the House of Representatives, where it is 
held in high regard. The main object of Congress 
seems to be to trick it out so that the President will 
not recognize it when it reaches the White House 
and will be persuaded to affix his signature. Some- 
how, the President does not seem to be yielding to 
persuasion. Congress anticipates another veto, and 
in preparation for it farm leaders in both Houses are 
already trying to rake together the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary to override a Presidential rejection. 

Briefly, the McNary farm relief bill establishes a 
Federal farm board of thirteen members. This board 
is to be composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall be member ex-officio, and one member ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate from each of the twelve Federal 
land-bank districts. The board is directed to set up 
an advisory council of seven members for each agri- 
cultural commodity coming within the scope of the 
bill. As now framed, the bill includes all agricultural 
commodities found in the United States with the 
exception of meat, meat products, and vegetables, 
which were eliminated in the Senate by amendments 
proposed by Messrs. Copeland and Kendrick. The 
bill provides a revolving fund of $400,000,000, which 
shall be used by the Federal farm board for advanc- 
ing loans to agricultural codperative associations. 
When a surplus threatens to bring down prices in 
any given commodity, a codperative may ask for 
funds and use them for buying into the market and 
restoring prices to a normal level. The interest rate 
on loans to codperative associations shall be four per 
cent. The farm board, by agreement with the co- 
operative associations, shall arrange for the holding 
or selling of surpluses as seems advisable. Sometimes 
a surplus may be dumped on the foreign market. 
Sometimes it may be held for domestic sale in a 
future year. All depends upon the farm board, the 
advisory councils, and the codperative associations. 
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Last comes the equalization fee, the center of 
controversy, the device which the President finds so 
obnoxious, and which is declared in many quarters 
to be unconstitutional. When the farm board finds 
itself left with a surplus in one commodity and in- 
currs a loss in disposing of it, the loss shall be made 
good by levying against the producers of that com- 
modity an equalization fee to be charged upon each 
unit of production. 

Unfortunately for Senator McNary and connivers 
the new creation does not seem to differ enough 
from the 1927 model to satisfy Mr. Coolidge. Sena- 
tor McNary places great faith in the fact that the 
equalization fee is this time an “optional” device, 
and shall not be employed until the loan provision 
proves ineffective in disposing of surpluses. In the 
old McNary-Haugen bill, the equalization fee was 
to apply as soon as a surplus occurred. Furthermore, 
the new bill gives the President free rein in choosing 
the members of the Federal farm board, whereas 
formerly he was given the privilege only of selecting 
members from nominations submitted to him by 
farm and codperative associations. These, and a few 
other changes, thinks Senator McNary, should 
appease the Chief Executive. 

For the good of the country, Mr. Coolidge should 
not allow himself to be placated by compromises of 
such doubtful nature, or place his indorsement upon 
a measure as artificial as the McNary bill. At best, 
the McNary scheme is a step in the dark. It may 
possibly work some temporary good to the farmer 
by keeping prices at a healthy level, but in the end 
it is likely to prove his undoing. Confidence that 
surpluses will always be cared for will encourage 
him to overproduction. When the equalization fee is 
invoked, he will be tempted to pass it along to the 
consumer through increased prices. While surpluses 
are dumped abroad and are bought by Europeans 
for a song, domestic purchasers will be paying top 
prices for the same commodities. The Government 
in the meantime will be muddling through the busi- 

ness of buying and selling agricultural products, a 
task for which it was never created. The farmer de- 
serves relief, but surely relief need not take the form 
of a project which promises misfortune for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Despite the changes introduced by Senator Mc- 
Nary, the farm bill is no less objectionable in 1928 
than it was in 1927. What was needed a year ago, 
and what is needed now, is a plan based upon sound 
and tried economic principles, taking into considera- 
tion the question of tariffs, transportation costs, and 
improved agricultural methods. What has been 
provided is a reckless experiment founded on guess- 
work and political expediency. Even in a Presiden- 
tial year our legislators need not forget the adage, 
certainly not overworked in Congress, that haste 
makes waste. In this case it would be “millions for 
waste, but not one cent for relief.” 
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Putting Wheels Under the Dawes Plan 


By Hiram Motherwell 


”, HERE is need of an all-around solution 
of debts and reparations. And if, as I be- 
lieve, all interested peoples are willing to 

take part, we shall find in these solutions new and 
solid guarantees of peace.”’ These words, spoken by 
Foreign Minister Briand before the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies on February 2, transferred into the 
realm of practical politics one of the most ambitious 
financial schemes the world has ever known —a 
scheme envisaging the lending of more than $4,000,- 
000,000 to Germany and thereby settling once and 
for all the entire complex question of German 
reparations and inter- 


internal war loans which have surpassed it in volume 
have been based largely on inflated credit. Yet it is 
considered by many practical. bankers as entirely 
feasible and wholly desirable in respect to its ‘effect 
on future commercial and financial conditions. The 
plan has been described as a scheme to market the 
German reparations bonds and as a scheme to 
reduce further the Allied debts to America. It is 
neither. It is a scheme to fix by international agree- 
ment the total German liability on the reparations 
account and to determine, on the basis of an agreed 
interest rate, the present cash value of that liabil- 

ity; then, to supply Ger- 





many, on an ordinary 





allied war debts. 


commercial basis, with 


M. Briand’s words 
were cautious and 
vague, as is usual in 
statements by foreign 
ministers. But the nego- 
tiator of the Locarno 
Treaty added: “I do 
not believe—and I have 
a right to say so — that 
the year 1928 will end 


Ever since the Peace Conference at Versailles, repa- 
rations payments have formed the thorniest problem of 
postwar Europe. The Dawes Plan machinery now takes 
care of the matter, but internationally minded bankers 
have recently proposed a scheme whereby the whole 
problem would be settled immediately rather than 
strung out over the long sixty-two year period which 
must elapse before the war debts of Allied countries to 
the United States, predicated upon reparations pay- 
ments from Germany, are satisfied. Mr. Motherwell, 
former European correspondent of the Chicago Daily 

News, explains the plan 


the funds which will 
enable her to pay off 
that liability in a lump 
sum — which funds will 
then be available for 
the settlement in a lump 
sum of the United 
States’ claims against 
her late associates. 


without great questions 


The proposal to throw 
Germany’s reparations 





being settled.” M. 





Briand would not have 
a right to say anything on the subject if he were 
not in some degree informed of the opinion of 
Washington, London, Rome, and Berlin on the 
subject in question. As a matter of fact, the French 
Government has been in active although very dis- 
creet communication with the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, Italy, and Germany 
on the subject of a definite and ultimate solution of 
“debts and reparations.” The proposal thus dis- 
cussed, however unofficially and tentatively, was 
one which has been adumbrated in the past six 
months by certain international bankers and mer- 
chants, — who choose to remain very much in the 
dark, — with a view to canceling, in one gigantic fi- 
nancial operation, the entire international economic 
and financial residue of the Great War. In brief, 
by this scheme the investors of the world are to be 
asked to lend Germany an amount of money suffi- 
cient to pay off in a lump sum the entire present cash 
value of her reparations obligations, thus enabling 
her creditors to pay off on a similar basis their entire 
war indebtedness toward Great Britain and America. 
The proposed loan would constitute the largest 
international financial operation ever undertaken — 
indeed, the largest financial operation of any sort, if 
we take into consideration the fact that the few 


bonds on the interna- 
tional market and pay over the cash proceeds 
to her principal creditors is an old one, and has 
always been frowned upon by bankers because of 
the political conditions which surrounded them. 
The present scheme proposes to place Germany’s 
total liability toward the outside world on a purely 
commercial basis without. political context, the 
reparations bonds being absorbed into the new loan, 
or rather canceled through liquidation from the 
proceeds of the loan. 


A what figure is it proposed to fix Germany’s 
reparations liability? Obviously, it must be a 
matter of agreement between Germany and her 
chief creditors. But it now appears certain that the 
total “present cash value” sum will not be less than 
$4,000,000,000, the approximate value of the indus- 
trial and railroad bonds hypothecated by the Repara- 
tions Commission under the Dawes Plan, nor ovet 
$9,000,000,000, the amount which Mr. George P. 
Auld, formerly Accountant General of the Commis- 
sion, estimates as the “present cash value” of the 
maximum normal reparations payments envisaged 
under the Dawes Plan. Responsible opinion in bank- 
ing and commercial circles tends to place the figure 
lower rather than higher. 
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How much will America get out of the proposed 
settlement? The principal of the interallied loans, 
with interest accrued to date of funding, amounted 
to some $12,000,000,000. The present value of the 
funded settlements is between $4,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000. Variation depends upon the interest 
rate assumed, and that, as was made evident to 
newspaper readers during the funding negotiations, 
is a highly variable quantity. Many feel that it 
would be profitable for the American taxpayer to 
accept principal in hand in preference to principal 
and interest in the bush. A cash payment to America 
of $4,000,000,000 would decrease the national debt 
from about $18,000,000,000 to about $14,000,000,- 
000. Since we receive at present annually on inter- 
allied debts about $200,000,000, this initial cash 
payment would reduce the interest on our public 
debt by about $150,000,000. This would leave the 
government some $50,000,000 worse off than before, 
except for the reduced sinking fund. On a thirty-year 
three per cent basis the sinking fund on $14,000,- 
000,000 of national debt would be $280,000,000 
annually; on $18,000,000,000 it would be $360,000,- 
000 — amounting to a net gain of $30,000,000 a year. 
But apart from the obvious advantage to the tax- 
payer of reducing the annual service of the public 
debt, it is asked whether it is not better to accept a 
smaller amount of real money, by calculating a lib- 
eral rate of interest, than take the risk of annual 
payments, under potentially turbulent political 
conditions, for a period of sixty-two years. 


HATEVER the ultimate settlement, Amer- 
ica would get back most of the money loaned, 
just as she would, in all probability, supply the 
greater share of the loan to Germany. It would not 
be surprising if almost exactly the total amount 
subscribed by Americans should remain in this 
country. According to the draft suggested by Mr. 
Salmon O. Levinson of Chicago, '$6,000,000,000 
might be loaned to Germany, of which the United 
States would receive, on the interallied debt 
account, $4,000,000,000 plus $250,000,000 in repay- 
ment of the cost of the American Army of Occupa- 
tion in 1919 and 1920. There would remain, after 
deducting promotion costs of the loan, about 
$1,250,000,000 for the Allies’ use toward stabilizing 
their currencies and retiring their internal debt. 
There is a difference of opinion in responsible 
financial circles as to the feasibility of this plan, but 
some of the most experienced believe it entirely 
practicable if the loan is issued with due regard to 
the investment market, say at the rate of $500,000,- 
000 per year. Since the investors of the United 
States alone are now’ lending more than $2,000,- 
000,000 abroad annually, this estimate does not 
seem exaggerated. For the German loan would 
constitute a first mortgage on the entire resources 
of the German nation, unhampered: by political 


obligations. The industrial and railroad bonds 
alone, now regularly paying interest under the 
Dawes Plan, have a value of $4,000,000,000. Under 
the conditions envisaged by the plan, this German 
paper should be a favorite of the small investor. 


H’% the European nations would fare under 
this proposed settlement is a matter partly 
of statistics, but mostly of opinion. Each nation 
differs from another in the relation of its expectations 
from Germany to its obligations toward other na- 
tions. Most of them would gain somewhat. Great 
Britain, under the Balfour policy, would neither 
gain nor lose, since she aims to collect no more from 
her allies and from Germany than she must pay to 
the United States. It is France who, on paper at 
least, stands most conspicuously to lose, since she 
is due to receive annuities from Germany notably 
larger than those which she owes her allies. But it is 
precisely France who has given the plan interna- 
tional currency and the status of practical politics. 
For France stands to gain cash at the time she most 
needs it to stabilize her currency and to consolidate 
definitely her financial position. And further, France, 
for political reasons, is not eager to be obliged to 
bring political pressure on Germany continually 
from now until the year 1964 for payment of moneys 
due her. But a more important element yet, one 
suspects, is this: Three or four of the largest French 
and German industries, chiefly the steel and chemi- 
cal industries, have formed international cartels 
which virtually merge their economic interests; to- 
gether they can dominate the Continent; separated 
by war or the threat of war they will be menaced by 
outside competition. If the threat of war, or even 
of minor political retaliations, is to be removed, the 
perennial quarrel over reparations, with its recur- 
rent threat of military or economic reprisals, must 
be liquidated. In this fact, perhaps, we have the 
spring which has set the whole machinery moving. 

It may be objected that the settlement is excel- 
lent for Europe, but that America, or rather the 
American investor, will be left “holding the bag.” 
That is true. But the bag he will be holding will be 
filled with first-class commercial bonds, as sound as 
any foreign bonds possibly can be — since the fore- 
most bankers in the world will have united in 
floating them — and bearing a higher rate of inter- 
est than could be obtained at home. As to Ger- 
many’s ability to meet the obligations, I believe no 
banker will raise a doubt. 

The proposed plan will, of course, supersede the 
Dawes Plan, hence, it has been called the Super- 
Dawes Plan. But this does not mean that it is 
based on the assumption that the Dawes Plan is due 
to collapse. The Dawes Plan cannot collapse, one 
might almost say, precisely because it was designed 
to be collapsible. That is, it was designed to test 
and record Germany’s (Continued on page 416) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
News from the Middle Western Front 


Co.umsus, Onto. 


. YOUR war corre- 
spondent has 
been along the 


political battle fronts 
of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. He passed through 
the front-line trenches 
of Chicago. He saw 
the Small-Thompson- 


“Go West’ if you want to know how politics is 
really played. Forget the effete political morality of 
the East where corruption is ey and get into 
the West where they weigh their ballot boxes rather 
than count them, where politics is played in a big- 
hearted, open fashion, and aces are wild.’’ A frank 
note of pessimism colors our correspondent’s dispatch 
this week. But there is plenty of cause for it to judge 
by the conditions which he reports in Illinois, Indiana, 

and Ohio 


much of a victory was 
it? In reality one gang 
simply succeeded an- 
other. Senator Cha;ies 
S. Deneen is hailed: by 
the smart boys in Wash- 
ington as the most po- 
tential dark horse in 
the Republican camp. 
Out in Illinois they will 
tell you that is just so 


Crowe Hindenburg line 


much apple sauce. 





crushed and battered to 





defeat. He has read the 

dispatches from the brass-hat boys of Washington 
describing Senator Charles S. Deneen as the coming 
man in the Republican party and knew it to be just 
so much bunk. If one single person has emerged 
from Illinois’ terrific battle it is Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, daughter of Mark Hanna and widow 
of the late Senator Medill McCormick, who was 
nominated for Congressman at large by a tremen- 
dous plurality. 

Deserting my spies and agents in Washington I 
donned a bullet-proof vest and journeyed into the 
Middle West, and I am now frank to concede 
that much of the mist and fog which obscures the 
view of political Washington has disappeared. 
“Go West” if you want to know how politics is 
really played. Forget the effete political morality 
of the East where corruption is corruption and get 
into the West where they weight their ballot boxes 
rather than count them, where politics is played in 
a big-hearted, open fashion, and aces are wild. 

Political morality in the West, if indeed there is 
such a thing at all, is quite a different thing from 
political morality in the East. Become immersed in 
it, as one must in Chicago, Indiana, and Ohio, and 
the campaign contributions to Frank L. Smith, the 
Ku-Klux shenanigan in Indiana, and the big hauls 
of the Ohio gang seem mere commonplace. 

What is the situation of the Republican party 
today? Up to the time of Tuesday’s primary in 
Illinois that State was ruled by a Republican gov- 
ernor who is alleged to have pocketed $1,000,000 
from the State treasury and under a ruling of the 
State Supreme Court had refunded about $650,000. 
Illinois was ruled in Cook County by the Thompson- 
Crowe machine, probably the cleverest politico- 
criminal organization ever welded in the United 
States. 

The primary swept Governor Small and State’s 
Attorney Crowe out of office and has been generally 
hailed as a victory for clean government. How 


It may be remem- 
bered that during the Cook County campaign 
Deneen’s house and that of his candidate for State’s 
Attorney, Judge John A. Swanson, were bombed. 
There are several hundred thousand persons in 
Cook County who know something about politics 
and who believe there isn’t the slightest doubt in 
the world that Deneen’s house and that of his con- 
frere were bombed by Deneen’s workers. The Sena- 
tor didn’t light the bomb himself. Of course not. 
But in every campaign in which Deneen figures his 
house is bombed or that of his chief candidate. It’s 
an old trick. Clean government? Bosh! The Cook 
County Non-Partisan Committee is a Deneen or- 
ganization pure and simple. Non-Partisan? Bunk. 
It works for Deneen alone, accepts his orders, car- 
ries out his commands. Clean government? Tell 
me another. 


IGHT here and now we venture the assertion 
that Deneen will be defeated for the Senator- 

ship in 1930 and by a woman, Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, whose candidacy in this last primary 
was founded on her ambition to be the first woman 
in the Senate. She was nominated over the sitting 
Congressman at large by a huge margin the while 
she had the active opposition of Senator Deneen, 
wise to her tricks and anxious to stop her if he could. 
Mrs. McCormick is by far the ablest woman that 
this. country has ever seen in politics. She knows 
more politics than most men and can speak better 
than ninety-nine per cent of the women. Her appeal 
does not lie in shrill voice and dainty lace frills. 
No, sir! She hits out straight from the shoulder in 
as manly a speech as one would care to hear any day. 
This, very briefly, is the situation in Illinois 
where clean government is supposed to have tri- 
umphed, only we should mention that the guberna- 
torial nominee, Louis L. Emmerson, was Lowden’s 
campaign manager in 1920, the gentleman who had 
the unfortunate experience with the Missouri 
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delegates which cost the war governor the nomi- 
nation. Clean government! 

Jump down to Indiana. How does the Republi- 
can party stand in that State? One Republican 
governor has been sent to and recently completed 
a term in Atlanta penitentiary. The present gov- 
ernor, Ed Jackson, was indicted and escaped on a 
plea of the statute of limitations; sixteen Republi- 
can officials have been indicted and either have al- 
ready pleaded guilty or are awaiting trial. Among 
this select number of Indiana party luminaries are 
included the Republican State committeeman, the 
Marion County chairman, and the Republican 
mayor of Indianapolis. 

Skip over into Ohio where the depredations of the 
Ohio gang are still remembered. The activities of 
the Republican organization here in Ohio have been 
so notorious that they haven’t been able to elect a 
Republican governor but twice in twenty years and 
the State is overwhelmingly Republican. Take a 
peek into New York State where a Republican 
woman Secretary of State is awaiting trial. Hop 
over into Massachusetts where a Republican 
Attorney-General is being investigated preliminary 
to impeachment proceedings. 

These incidents probably prove but a small part 
of Republican depredations in the seventh year of 
the rule of Good Calvin. But the truth is that the 
Democrats can make hardly any political capital 
out of this situation. No Democrat could possibly 


carry Indiana next fall. If Illinois goes Democratic 
in the elections it will only be because of the per- 
sonal and wet popularity of Governor Al Smith. 

There seems to be a Republican scandal in 
nearly every important Republican State. We 
hadn’t mentioned Pennsylvania where $1,800,000 
was raised by the Mellon family in 1926 to put 
over that high churchman, George Wharton Pepper. 
Yet the chances of a Democratic victory by a man 
other than Smith seem absolutely mi/. It is a nice 
commentary on political conditions throughout the 
country. It proves a nice summary of political 
morality throughout the United States. 


ET us now turn to Republican Presidential cam- 
paigns in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio as they 
appear when one is right on the ground. Of course, 
Hoover hasn’t achance in Illinois. Lowden has forty- 
seven delegates and he may get them all in the State 
convention because Big Bill Thompson is likely to 
do some trading when that time comes in order to 
straighten out some of the havoc which Tuesday’s 
primary wrought. That is the way they work in 
Chicago. They fight like the devil in the primary and 
then the loser kisses and makes up. It has happened 
a dozen times in the past. It will probably happen 
again this year. 
How about Indiana? There may be a great mass 
of Hoover sentiment in the Hoosier State where the 
the first test vote will be (Continued on page 416) 


Drawing the Serpent’s Sting 


By Afranio do Amaral 


are- seldom seen in the tropical Americas; 
indeed, the American species, which are 
perhaps quite as varied as those in corresponding 
regions of the Old World, are, like the other fauna, 
curiously shy and retiring. A few gorgeously colored 
but perfectly harmless forms may occasionally be 
seen about the hedges and gardens, but of the thou- 
sands of tourists that yearly visit the Caribbean 
area there are probably not a score in any given 
year who ever see a snake except in captivity. 
Nevertheless, of course, snakes do exist, and when 
the jungle is being cleared and the forest trees felled, 
and when plantations are being cleaned, they are 
come upon frequently. For this reason alone the 
problem of their control is one of vital interest to 
every organization which employs great numbers 
of men in jungle labor. 
The fer-de-lance in most places is the most 
common and surely the most dreaded of all tropical 


Geet both poisonous and nonpoisonous, 


American vipers. Usually vicious, at best of very 


uncertain temper, this species is a constant menace 
to the barefooted laborer as he goes about his 
daily tasks in the bush or about the overgrown 
plantations. Other vipers occur, scarcely less 
dreaded, some living on the ground and others in 
shrubs and even in high trees. The great bush master 
and the Central American rattlesnake are for- 
tunately so rare through most of Central America 
that while they are excessively dangerous they play 
but a small and unimportant part as the cause of 
snake bite. This applies likewise to the whole group 
of coral snakes. There are more than thirty of 
these, all potentially extremely dangerous but 
usually mild in disposition. With small mouths 
and short fangs, it is only occasionally that they do 
any harm. This is fortunate, for it would be difficult 
to procure sufficient coral-snake venom to im- 
munize horses and so prepare an antivenin. 

It may be of interest to point out that the 
venom of the coral snakes is called neurotoxic and 
death ensues from paralysis‘ of the nervous system, ° 
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as in the case, for instance, of the Indian cobra; 
whereas most of the vipers cause death by the de- 
struction or breaking down of tissues, especially 
the blood. The tropical rattler is unique in that its 
poison is selective for the optic nerve and blindness 
comes on almost at once. 


i is almost impossible for a man dressed for 
the bush to suffer snake bite: leather boots or 
leggings of either leather or canvas are sufficient 
protection against the strike of any poisonous snake 
upon the ground. Of course, one may by chance be 
struck in the hand or elsewhere by a snake in shrubs 
or bushes, but as a matter of fact this happens very 
seldom. It is the barelegged laborer working with 
his machete to whom the venomous snake is a real 
and constant menace, and a bite from a snake which 
has been fasting for a few days — and they feed 
far more seldom than most people imagine — may 
frequently be fatal unless prompt aid is forthcoming. 
It was the wish to offset this danger to the many 
thousands of laborers employed on its plantations 
in thé tropics that led the United Fruit Company 
three years ago to embark upon a comprehensive 
antisnake-bite campaign, in codperation with the 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zodélogy and the 
Antivenin Institute of America, in the organization 
of which I have recently been interested. 

Officers of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
conducted the preliminary surveys and organized 
a snake census on some of the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s plantations in Honduras. News was bulle- 
tined and passed around verbally among the laborers 
that a snake, or even part of a snake, of any 
kind, caught or killed by any means, would be paid 
for if turned in to the various collecting stations. 
The hunt went on from July, 1924, to October, 1925, 
and when the final results were tabulated by Dr. 
Barbour, 3,438 specimens had been collected from 
the Tela district alone, of which about twenty per 
cent were dangerous. This was not a “padded re- 
turn,” for the simple reason that, in spite of areward, 
the average laborer dislikes touching a snake quite 
as much as an average housewife does a mouse. 
These returns justified the beginning of the organiz- 
tion, and Mr. Douglas Marsh was placed in charge 
of an experimental station near Tela. Here, in the 
gorgeous Lancetilla valley, as beautiful as it can 
conceivably be, and close to the Tela Railroad Com- 
pany’s Agricultural Experimental Station, a re- 
search laboratory and observation building and a 
snake pit or “serpentarium” have been built. 
This snake village is but twenty minutes from the 
wharf at Tela and can be reached by motor car on 
the tracks of the Tela Railroad Company. It has 
already proved one of the most interesting sights 
in the American tropics to many winter visitors. 

The village is a small, cleared area with a high, 
smooth wall, covered with a picturesque thatched 


roof of manaca palm leaves, which give incomparably 
the coolest and most pleasing shade. Within are 
many small celotex huts which furnish hiding places, 
for these poisonous species are largely nocturnal: 
many individuals prefer to spend most of the day 
in darkness. Here may be seen the fer-de-lance of 
all sizes: young, just born, — and even then capable 
of giving a deadly bite, — and others of all sizes up 
to massive creatures six or seven feet long. Many 
other brilliantly colored and strikingly interesting 
species may be seen in the observation house near 
by. Here the various species are kept in individual 
glass cages. 

The initial steps to protect the barefooted laborer 
are taken here. The snake is snared or lassoed, its 
head pressed down to the ground, then it is seized 
by the neck and presented with a glass cup upon 
which is stretched a thin rubber covering. Into this, 
without further ado, it immediately sinks its fangs. 
The sides of its head are then gently massaged to 
force out all of the poison. The fresh venom appears 
as a thin viscous fluid about the consistency of the 
white of an egg but distinctly more yellowish in 
color. When a considerable quantity of venom has 
been extracted it is placed in a centrifuge which 
whirls so rapidly that stray gland cells and blood 
corpuscles may be separated out and absolutely 
pure venom obtained. This is then carefully dried 
and turns to small amberlike crystals; and in this 
form it will keep indefinitely and may be shipped 
far and wide. 


HE next step is at the laboratory of the Anti- 
venin Institute of America at Glenolden, Penn- 
sylvania, where the venom is redissolved and by 
several technical operations its potency standardized 
so that dosage may be most accurately graduated. 
A known weight of standard venom is then injected 
into a horse, which has likewise been weighed, the 
first dose being so small as to cause no reaction 
whatever. Now the dosage is very slowly and grad- 
ually increased, the tolerance of the horse increasing 
similarly step by step. Finally, when the horse has 
received literally almost enough venom to destroy 
a whole company of men, blood is drawn off and 
the serum is separated from the red corpuscles and 
other elements. This is then again standardized, 
sterilized, and concentrated by a series of highly 
technical processes requiring the highest degree 
of skill and scientific precision, and finally it is 
placed in tiny syringes ready for its life-saving work. 
This year some 6,000 doses have been prepared 
for North American use. Next year 20,000 will be 
available, and in five years we may expect a produc- 
tion of perhaps 40,000 units, for, with the increase 
in motor camping and hiking and the generally 
increasing tendency of everyone to get out of doors, 
snake bite is actually increasing in North America 
and not decreasing (Continued opp. page 410) 
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The Snake Farm at Lancetilla, 
Brazil, Supplies Antivenin 
to Rid the Tropics of 
the Terror of the 
Fer-de-lance 


MR. D. D. H. MARSH, DIRECTOR OF THE 
LANCETILLA STATION, TAKES DUBIOUS PLEAS- 
URE IN EXHIBITING THE BUSINESS END OF 
THE DREADED FER-DE-LANCE, OTHERWISE 
KNOWN AS BOTHROPS ATROX 


BELOW IS A VIEW OF THE LARGE SNAKE 
PEN WHERE THE FER-DE-LANCE IS CULTI- 
VATED VERY CAREFULLY INDEED. THIS IS ONE 
UNIT IN THE FARM FOR THE EXTRACTION 
OF SNAKE VENOM FOR EVENTUAL HUMAN 
IMMUNIZATION 
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THE PLEASANT APPEARING WORM 
AT THE RIGHT IS A _ FER-DE- 
LANCE JUST BORN. EVEN AT THIS 
STAGE OF JTS CAREER IT IS 
CAPABLE OF GIVING A DEADLY 
BITE, A FACT TO WHICH ITS 
CUSTODIAN SEEMS TO GIVE VERY 
LITTLE CONSIDERATION 


A BRACE OF BOAS — HIGHT CON- 
STRICTOR IMPERATOR — SUNNING 
THEMSELVES ATOP THEIR DWELL- 
ING IN THE OBSERVATION PEN 
AT LANCETILLA. THESE SNAKES 
ATTAIN A LENGTH OF MORE 
THAN TWELVE FEET, BUT THEY 
ARE NONVENOMOUS; AND SO 
LONG AS THEY ARE NOT DIS- 
TURBED, THEY ARE COMPARA- 
TIVELY HARMLESS 





HERE AT THE LEFT IS A WHOLE 
TRAY OF THE NEWLY BORN 
BRETHREN OF THE FER-DE-LANCE 
ABOVE. MOST SNAKES ARE 
HATCHED FROM EGGS, BUT THIS 
SPECIES IS HATCHED WITHIN THE 
BODY OF THE MOTHER AND 
EMERGES INTO THE WORLD ALIVE 
AND LUSTY 
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THIS INGENIOUS CONTRIVANCE IS USED TO LASSO THE SNAKES WHICH 

ARE TO BE DEPRIVED OF THEIR VENOM. IN CONDUCTING THIS FARM 

THE OPERATORS ARE ALWAYS CONFRONTED WITH THE PROBLEM— 
FIRST CATCH YOUR SNAKE 





I 9 Act BE 


WHEN THE FER-DE-LANCE IS CAUGHT, HE IS PRESENTED WITH A 

GLASS COVERED WITH THIN RUBBER, INTO THE COVERING HE PROMPTLY 

SINKS HIS FANG AND THE ATTENDANT MASSAGES THE VENOM OUT 
TO BE PRESERVED AND PREPARED FOR SHIPMENT 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FER-DE-LANCE PEN AT LANCETILLA. THE FIBRE HUTCHES AFFORD THE SNAKES THE COMPARATIVE DARKNESS WHICH THEY LIKE 
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AT THE RIGHT IS THE LABORA- 
TORY AT LANCETILLA. MR. D. H. 
POPENOE, ONE OF THE SUPER- 
VISORS, AND MRS. POPENOE ARE 
STANDING AT THE STEPS. PAR- 
TICULARLY NOTABLE IS THE AIRY 
CONSTRUCTION OF THIS REPTILE 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


AT THE LEFT IS A SECOND AND 
MORE COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF 
THE OPERATION OF EXTRACTING 
THE VENOM FROM A_ FER-DE- 
LANCE. IN THE BACKGROUND IS 
THE OBSERVATION PEN WHERE 
A GREAT MANY VARIETIES OF 
SNAKES, POISONOUS AND NON- 
POISONOUS, ARE KEPT FOR EXAM- 
INATION AND STUDY 


THE LABORATORY SHOWN ABOVE 
IS THE CENTRAL BUILDING IN 
THE GROUP AT LANCETILLA. THE 
STRUCTURE AT THE EXTREME 
LEFT IS THE OBSERVATION PEN 
AND THAT AT THE RIGHT THE 
HOUSING PEN FOR THE BREEDING 
OF THE FER-DE-LANCE, PRINCIPAL 
OBJECT OF THE EXPERIMENTATION 
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“We Liberals” 


By Nelson Antrim Crawford 


in what used to be a blacksmith’s shop. If it 

were in a more fashionable part of the city it 
doubtless would now be a garage; but this is an old, 
somewhat tumbledown section inhabited mostly by 
negroes, and a painter and his wife have taken the 
old blacksmith shop and tried by orange and blue 
decorating to make it Bohemian. The painter is not 
a very good one. He is now trying to follow Picasso 
in the latter’s classical tendency. When I first knew 
him he was trying, still more vainly, to follow 
Cézanne, and then it was Matisse. He makes his 
living drawing cartoons for a 


\ SMALL group sits in a room in Philadelphia 


another youth, who had been expelled from a 
Roman Catholic theological seminary. This youth 
had endeavored to organize a congregation for the 
Black Mass and had himself volunteered, though 
apparently with due diabolical authority, to act as 
celebrant. It had been impossible in Kansas City, 
the young reporter explains, to get enough feminine 
participants in the religious ecstasies. Perhaps in 
Philadelphia, he suggests hopefully. . . . Several 
give tentative assent. I gather, however, from the 
looks of bewilderment, that most of the company 
do not know precisely what the Black Mass is. They 

understand vaguely that liber- 





newspaper for which he has 
much contempt. As a matter 
of fact, the news stories in the 
paper — and even the edito- 
rials — are better than the 
cartoons. His wife is a book- 
keeper who reads the Nation 
and the Dia/. The couple lead 
the discussions in the group, 
conversing in paragraphs and 
beginning each with, “We 
liberals,” or “To us liberals,” 
or “As I am sure we liberals 
understand.” 

As I sit in the room with the 
young artist and his wife and 


Why is a liberal? The keen but 
amiable satirist who created a sen- 
sation recently in the world of 
books with ‘‘A Man of Learning” 
tells us why a liberal is not. But he 
fails to make out a sound case for 
any definition. Perhaps the answer 
to this question may be found in 
the same lexicon as that to the age- 
old query, ‘‘How high is up?” For 
the present, it would seem, we must 
be content to share Mr. Crawford’s 
apparent belief that liberalism is its 
own reward and let it go at that. 
The author’s pleasantly satirical 

' views on the subject are enlighten- 
ing as well as entertaining 


als are “interested” in it. And, 
after all, that is enough. 
Eventually the crowd breaks 
up. It will meet again, in the 
studio-blacksmith shop or in 
some other apartment, to- 
morrow night and the next 
night and every night. It will 
talk about the same things and 
reach the same _nonconclu- 
sions. The painter, as I said, 
does not paint well, nor does 
he paint much. One of the 
other members of the group is 
writing a novel, so he says, in 
his spare time. Two or three 
are interested in the short 











a number of other young peo- 
ple, I am not sure that I be- 
long. They are all younger than I am, and perhaps 
think me an old fogy. I regularly think of myself as 
young, but sometimes I “awake with a start,” as 
novelists say, and realize that I am not. 

Some of the young people have had a great deal 
to drink and they are lolling on each others’ shoul- 
ders and telling ribald stories and making futile at- 
tempts to sing “The Bastard King of England” or 
“Frankie and Johnnie.” The artist and his wife keep 
recalling them to consideration of editorials in the 
liberal magazines. They all agree in general with 
what the editorial writers say, but express violent 


dissent on minor points. Someone quotes Clive Bell; . 


everyone nods in relaxed acquiescence. Bell is a 


prophet of the liberal movement, so far as esthetic » 


theory is concerned, and liberals must follow their 
prophets. 

There is an editorial in one of the periodicals 
about the views of the Bishop of Birmingham, and 
the talk drifts to religion. One of the young men is 
interested in the Black Mass. He once did newspaper 
work in Kansas City and became acquainted with 


story. One professes knowledge 
of psychiatry, though he is not a physician or even a 
practicing lay analyst. Most of them work as news- 
paper reporters or stenographers or clerks or -secre- 
taries of this and that organization. Ask any of them, 
however, “What are you?” and he will invariably 
answer, never naming his vocation, “A liberal.” 

Some of the group belong to one or more liberal 
clubs, though the atmosphere of the latter, as. be- 
comes their organized state, is more formal. There 
are frequent business meetings, at which are dis- 
cussed such problems as whether bills shall be paid 
on order of the board of directors or of an executive 
committee, and what new name the organization 
should adopt for itself in order to rally the hosts of 
liberalism to battle, vote, and pay dues. New 
preambles to the constitution are frequently pre- 
sented, in which are outlined with increasing 
precision the tests of liberalism. ‘‘ We liberals must 
agree on definite principles,” it is pointed out. “He 
that is not for us is against us,” I heard an eloquent 
member once add; but the religious connotation 
caused his quotation to be coldly received. 
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A suggestion in one of the clubs that the liberal 
movements in literature might well be discussed 
brought a reply from the officers that “most of us 
liberals are doubtless so interested in important 
social and economic causes as to feel a certain dis- 
taste for mere literature.” Subsequently, however, 
apparently feeling some qualms of conscience or 
perhaps merely wishing to be polite to a misguided 
member, the president of the club made an address 
on modern poetry in which he ranked Alfred Noyes 
and Robert Bridges as the greatest living poets. 


ANY of the frequenters of a liberal club are 
paid officers of organizations promoting this 
or that “liberal” aim and thwarting this or that “il- 
liberal” one. These organizations, notwithstanding 
the preamble to the constitution of the club, do not 
agree except in the firm conviction that “there 
ought to be a law,” and their representatives argue 
bitterly, Sometimes, tired of attacking the reactiona- 
ries, they break into the magazines and newspapers 
with misquotations of each other, and furnish the 
club with enough table talk for a month. 
Occasionally some patriotic soul becomes wrought 
up over the idea that colleges and universities are 
“hotbeds of subversive radical and liberal move- 
ments.” If he would make a personal investigation, 
he would find more conservatism to the cubic 
centimeter of brains on a university campus than 
on Wall Street, in the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, or in the College of Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church. The general run of college students 
seek nothing new, except, paradoxically, “new tradi- 
tions,” which they vote to put into effect at 2.30 
o’clock the succeeding Wednesday afternoon. 
There are, it is true, certain very small groups, 
composed in part of faculty members, in part of 
students, who refer to themselves proudly — and 
loudly — as “us liberals.” There is the group that 
considers it not only liberal but a mark of erotic 
courage to kiss promiscuously; that drinks with 
great abandon ill-smelling home brew and cocktails 
concocted of “white mule” and Coca Cola; that 
reads Floyd Dell, Percy Marks, and in rare instances 
Oscar Wilde, but says it gets no thrills from James 
Joyce; that writes such vers libre as this: 


My life stretches behind me 
Many miles. 

There are days 

Grey, yellow, red, blue. 
God — 


Or Satan, if you are God — 
Make my tomorrows ripe plum purple. 


The existence of this little group is always offi- 
cially denied by the dean of women, the dean of men, 
and other such protectors of the good name of the 
institution. These functionaries officially maintain 
that the odor of alcoholic beverages has never been 


smelled in the town, that none of the students ever 
reads anything more devastating than the works of 
Henry Van Dyke and Gene Stratton-Porter, and in 
the more credulous and less sophisticated communi- 
ties assert that no woman student indulges in 
“smoking, petting, or other such immoral habits,” 

The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., equally repre- 
hending the self-styled liberal group, pray for the 
offenders — and seize the title, “us liberals,” for 
themselves. Under the leadership of Messrs. Sher- 
wood Eddy and Kirby Page, they have become con- 
vinced that Jesus was a prohibitionist, a pacifist, an 
evolutionist, a socialist, an internationalist, a demo- 
crat, an optimist — in addition to the characteristic 
“Y” theory that He was a red-blooded man and the 
first Rotarian in human, or divine, history. They 
pass resolutions in favor of the World Court, collec- 
tive bargaining, honesty among politicians, and the 
reconciliation of evolution and Christianity. Finally, 
they listen to an address, usually by an out-of-town 
speaker, concluding with such remarks as these: 

“The school yard and the university campus are 
verily today’s holy ground. For there the leaders of 
mankind are made. These leaders are to be the 
pattern makers of the new day.” 

“No institution of our times stands in so great 
need of constructive and creative criticism as our 
schools and colleges. All efforts for a better world 
made by the Church or in politics and economics 
will fail, if we fail to conceive the true objective in 
education, and fail to precipitate into society crea- 
tive and redemptive personality.” 

“Is our higher education simply preparing cogs 
for the old order — the old era of economic injus- 
tice and bloody warfare and brutal strife, or is it 
defining, discovering, and releasing the living spirit 
and genius of the new human order? If this fails, 
all fails. Success here, success everywhere.” 

A young German publicist remarked to me a year 
or so ago, after he had been inveigled into leading a 
discussion at such a meeting: “My God! They asked 
me, ‘Do you think it would be nice for us to start a 
youth movement?’ They think you can start a 
movement just as you do a motor car!” 


HERE are classes for studying “the Christian . 
Social Order.” These are described as “‘so en- 
lightening to us liberals.” The members of the group 
gather in private homes or even in fraternity houses 


and sit on the floor while they discuss interracial 


relations and the effect of prohibition on living con- 
ditions. Why youthful liberals always sit on the 
floor I have never discovered, although I have de- 
voted long study and investigation to the subject. 
The young cynics who edit the university news- 
paper look on both classes of collegiate liberals with 
equal ribaldry. The college literary monthly never 
has room enough for all the vers Jibre or all the fiction 
about girls living their own lives which the first 
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group produces. The left-over copy consequently 
descends upon the daily for editorial features, and 
its rejection involves much labored: conversation 
with the authors. In like case are the long letters by 
the other group protesting against the continuance 
of military training in the institution and pointing 
out what arbitration might accomplish in the event 
of warfare in Madagascar. 

Of course there is on practically every campus the 
professor who examines problems candidly and 
tolerantly and faces facts fearlessly, whether in art, 
religion, ethics, economics, or science. He seldom is 
referred to as a liberal. Parents call him “‘an unsafe 
radical,” and most students, alluding to him as “a 
dull old boy,” avoid his classes. The members of the 
liberal groups consider him “unsettling.” “We 
never know what we liberals ought to think about 
a proposition, after we’ve heard him discuss it,” 
is their common complaint. All in all, he is about as 
popular as a prohibition agent in Baltimore. 


KNOW an old man who has won substantial 

honors in several scientific fields and who lives 
quietly by himself. His wife deserted him a long 
time ago and ran away with a ship captain. The old 
man talks about it without resentment or embar- 
rassment. “Why shouldn’t she go?” he asks. “‘She 
loved him better and has had a better time with 
him than she’d have had with me, fooling around 
with diatoms and fossils and Arabic manuscripts.” 

The old man has no canons of orthodoxy in poli- 
tics or economics or natural science or art or sex. 
He knows the canons that other men have laid down, 
and he is willing for anyone who chooses to live by 





upright like a king? . . . The question is not worth 
answering. I shall take life as it offers itself. For me 
the birds shall sing, the green spread itself over 
the earth in the spring, for me the cherry tree in the 
orchard shall bloom.” 

The old scholar, however, never talks about 
Anderson. Frederick the Great is his admiration. 
He has told me again and again of Frederick’s edict 
for free. speech and a free press and how the king’s 
advisers came to him with a slanderous publication 
about Frederick himself, and asked: “Surely when 
your Majesty issued the edict he did not mean to 
permit this.” 

“Especially this,” Frederick replied emphatically. 

Whenever I mention the old man at the liberal 
club dining table, however, a certain coldness be- 
comes manifest. On one such occasion the vice 
president of the organization, a young woman, took 
me to task. “Surely,” she protested, “you would 
not class him among us liberals.” 

Upon pressing for particulars, I learned that the 
old man did not vote at the last Presidential. elec- 
tion, in spite of the opportunity to cast a ballot for 
Senator La Follette. He would like to see a number 
of laws repealed and no new ones passed. He prefers 
Life to the New Republic. He reads the sermons of 
John Roach Straton instead of the economic pro- 
nouncements of Scott Nearing; he says they are 
funnier. Once when Harold Laski was mentioned, 
the old man innocently inquired: “Who is he?” 

It is easy to see that many charges lie against the 
old man. The worst of all, however, is that he has 
read St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
original Latin and is not ashamed of it. He goes so 





any of them, but not to 
enforce them on anyone 
else. He has lived and 
thought a long time, and 
has found most conclu- 
sions uncertain. 

“I am in sympathy 
with every movement,” 
he told me the other day, 


—_—====== 





“ Many of the frequenters of a liberal club are the paid 
officers of organizations promoting this or that ‘lib- 
eral’ aim and thwarting this or that ‘illiberal’ one. 
These organizations, . . . do not agree except in the 
firm conviction. that ‘there ought to be a law,’ and their 
representatives argue bitterly. Sometimes, tired of at- 
tacking the reactionaries, they break into the magazines 
and newspapers with misquotations of each other, and 

furnish the club with enough table talk for a month” 


far as to quote them now 
and then. The other day 
he even spoke approv- 
ingly of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s statement that 
science might sometime 
produce evidence of hu- 
man survival after 
death. It may be all 
right for a liberal to be 


“simply because I be- 


a Quaker or belong to 





lieve that improvement 
is always possible and ex- 
periment always worth while. It is the tendency of 
every form to vary in any number of directions. The 
variations are not necessarily good or bad. The only 
way to find out about them is to test them by exper- 
iment. I am willing to change my ideas whenever 
I get a clearer view of the facts — and everyone 
else has the same right. If there is any absolute right, 
it is the right of every man to his own belief.” 
Whenever I talk with the old man, I think of the 
words of Sherwood Anderson: “Here I am, you see, 
in the world. . . . I shall have to spend the whole of 
my life going about among people in this body of 
mine. Shall I crawl before them or shall I walk 


some other pacifist, free- 
speech group, but as for spending time in theological 
reading, it simply isn’t done. It is true that the 
old man is not religious; but a liberal, unless he 
is a Quaker or a member of some other religious 
body whose tenets are compatible with liberal or- 
thodoxy, really ought to be disinterested in religion 
or else violently opposed to it. 

The old man, obviously, is a difficult problem. If 
only he could be converted to orthodox liberalism! 
For, after all, it seems as if it ought to be possible to 
identify liberals as readily as merino sheep or Ford: 
automobiles. Otherwise, how shall we ever develop 
a great national liberal movement? : 
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If You Know 
\ Mr. John Carter pointed out in a recent 


issue of THE INDEPENDENT, the influence of 

American films is spreading to all parts of 
the globe. Obviously, a similar influence on thought 
and habit has been exerted here at home. Strange 
and formidable temples in the Neo-Byzantine- 
Moorish-Cro-Magnon manner tower to heaven in 
every county seat — a school of architecture which 
a friend of mine has christened the “vernacular.” 
Whole corps of red-blooded American youths have 
been elaborately schooled for careers of white- 
gloved and bebuttoned flunkeydom and are now 
seeking distinction as “gentlemanly ushers.” Thou- 
sands of erstwhile Silver Cornet bandmen have been 
swallowed up in “symphony orchestras,” and entire 
foundries are engaged in turning out sufficient brass 
goods for the doormen’s uniforms. Stuffed parrots, 
plaster urns and statues, cloth flowers — such 
things are affording a livelihood to millions, so 
emphatic is the demand, while it looks as if the 
plashing fountain manufacturers never will catch 
up with the orders. Outstanding among all these 
phenomena, however, looms a gigantic figure — 
the movie organist! Stranger than a Gothic-DeMille 
bathroom, vindictive as the evil half-breed trader, 
and inexorable as the rosy-fingered dawn in the 
fade-out is the organist; a man, in short, hired for 
the sole purpose of abusing in the most compli- 
cated manner possible the most complicated of 
all instruments. 

Just how strong men become movie organists, 
whence they are recruited, and by what sinister 
inducements, science has not yet told us. Perhaps, 
like the office of the French headsman, the calling is 
an hereditary and family affair, taken up in earlier 
and less unhappy days when organs were more 
strictly organs and not cluttered up with cymbals, 
sleigh bells, and snare drums. In those dear, dead 
days a tremolo, for instance, was something to be 
used according to the composer’s written injunction 
and hardy would have been the organist to violate 
its function. An echo organ likewise was a perfectly 
wholesome source of contrast; but, fallen among 
thieves today, it is merely a means of bombarding 
an audience from all sides. One theatre, the Roxy in 
New York, boasts of operating three organs, and to 
any who doubt the extent of the DeMille invasion I 
simply suggest that they consider the significance 
of those three organs. What, may I ask lies ahead 
of a nation in which organs are played in trios? Or 
quartettes? What if not a symphony orchestra com- 
posed of seventy or eighty smaller symphony or- 
chestras or an apartment house made up entirely of 
bathrooms? Nothing, plainly. And I see no valid 


What I Mean 


reason why we may not reasonably look forward to 
a first-rate modern theatre wherein there will be an 
individual organ with four manuals and an elevator 
for every seat in the house. 

Your up-to-date movie organist will certainly 
prove no hindrance to such a program. He is a man 
capable of anything. He will accompany a trombone 
solo as blithely as he plays the everybody-join-in- 
now illustrated chorus, and his eardrums have 
doubtless been seasoned by many years in a battery 
of French seventy-fives. At suggesting, through 
his instrument, the sound of a comic character’s 
ripping pants or the wail of a newborn infant he 
does not scruple. (I wonder if the laugh is three 
times as heavy at Roxy’s when the trio of organs 
imitates the tearing of three pairs of trousers.) Barn- 
yard noises and locomotive whistles are his special 
pride; and show him a flash of an old cathedral and 
he’ll ring every vesper bell in the neighborhood. 
Snow scenes make him jingle, and at any hint of the 
old flag or the boys in blue he touches off an as- 
tonishingly inaccurate series of bugle calls. “Taps” 
well-nigh rolls him off his bench with sheer ecstasy, 
and he’ll play that mournful call at anything from a 
wedding to a boots-and-saddles shot. His wedding 
march, on the other hand, is played with all stops 
open and at a snappy tempo, with the result that it 
suggests nothing so much as a thunderstorm or 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” The colored song 
slides cause him to leap for the vox humana stop and 
encourage with every purl and ripple those meagre 
numbers of the audience who would pipe to the 
lyrics of the projection room. Add to all of these the 
constant tremolo — and if he can’t impart a trem- 
olo to his sleigh bells it isn’t because he’s unwilling — 
and you have a fairly generous appraisal of the 
movie organist. 

Furthermore, the man must be an exceptional 
physical specimen, for along with his musical skill 
he must be able to manipulate his console much in 
the manner of a steam-shovel engineer. Down in his 
pit he pushes a button and his entire outfit is hoisted 
up in the air; he pushes another button and organ 
and all revolves before the dazzled audience; an- 
other button sends hin, still whirling and tremolo- 
ing, back to the depths whence he came. 

Now a friend of mine has suggested a fourth but- 
ton which, as a safety device to be used on organists, 
seems to me just about perfect and second only to a 
good sporting rifle. The fourth button, he suggests, 
should be available for any member of the audience 
and when pressed would cause the organist to dis- 


appear — permanently. ne 
C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


announcement of an English 
version of Léon Daudet’s “Stupid 
Nineteenth Century” (Payson & 
Clark) set me to turning over again the 
pages of the French edition, not because 
of any unwillingness to read the transla~ 
tion of Lewis Galantiére, but for the sim- 
ple reason that I have not seen a copy 
of the American edition. As I have more 
than once remarked in this place, pub- 
lishers move in a mysterious way their 
reviewing wonders to perform. Almost 
hourly I receive persuasive letters and 
publicity notes, accompanied or followed 
by books on chicken raising, aviation, 
theology, and currency reform, likewise 
volumes of light fiction, but when I 
require for comment a volume of delles- 
lettres or biography, the task of getting it 
is left to my own initiative. 

Hitherto, all that we have had in Eng- 
lish by this truculent son of the gentle 
Alphonse Daudet is a selection from his 
memoirs, a characteristic volume which 
may possibly have impressed upon readers 
in this country the peculiarities and vio- 
lent prejudices of the notorious author. 
Unless one is prepared for Léon Daudet’s 
obsessions and brutalities of expression, 
his effect is likely to be more bewildering 
than exasperating, for one simply cannot 
believe that any apparently rational, 
educated man can be so brazenly unin- 
formed, unfair, and overbearing in his 
insolence. As the chief royalist polemicist 
in France, Daudet’s discussions of any 
and every topic rest upon certain assump- 
tions which he regards as divinely in- 
spired, but which other people consider 
to be open to discussion, when not too 
puerile for words. 

The subtitle of “The Stupid Nine- 
teenth Century” describes it as an ac- 
count of the “murderous forms of madness 
which have descended upon France for 
the 130 years 1789-1919,” which, being 
interpreted, means a royalist-Catholic 
view of French literary, political, and social 
history since the Revolution. The main 
points of the argument, if such it can be 
called, are those familiar to everyone who 
has ever looked at one issue of L’ Action 
Francaise, or read anything of Maurras, 
Bainville, or Daudet himself. There is 
Some mystical property in monarchy 
which saves monarchical countries from 
the evils that have befallen republican 
France. The Reformation, the romantic 
movement, the Freemasons, and the 
Jews are a menace to French civilization, 
and nothing short of the restoration of an 
Orleanist king (why not a Bourbon?) and 
the close collaboration of the Vatican, 
can make France as she used to be. 


By Ernest Boyd 


There are five counts in the present 
indictment, which contends that the 
Nineteenth Century was stupid in its 
politics, in its literature, in its philosophy, 
in its social life, in its scientific theories. 
This is obviously not the place in which to 
attempt even an outline of the vast prob- 
lems thus disposed of. Starting from the 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 


Bewitched. By Barbey d’Aurevilly 
(Harper). 

The Land of Green Ginger. By Wini- 
fred Holtby (McBride). 

The Living Buddba. By Paul Morand 
(Holt). 

Seaports in the Moon. By Vincent 
Starrett (Doubleday, Doran). 


GENERAL 


Thomas Hardy. By Samuel C. Chew 
(Knopf). 

Poems in Praise of Practically Notb- 
ing. By Samuel Hoffenstein (Boni 
& Liveright). 

The Skull of Swift. By Shane Leslie 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Barrie. By Thomas Moult (Scrib- 
ner). 











premises mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, anybody can imagine the nature of 
the discussion, or rather of the vitupera- 
tion, although few, I think, could imagine 
the lengths to which Daudet’s combina- 
tion of monarchical ingenuousness and 
controversial bitterness lead him. Briefly, 
what the rational reader must ask, after 
all this shouting, is: Why, if the factors 
attacked are inherently bad, have they 
not destroyed other countries during the 
same period; and why, if they are good, 
have countries gone under completely 
because they stuck to them? 


HE section dealing with literature 

more appropriately calls for comment 
here, the more so as it is vitiated by 
exactly the same wild logic as the chapters 
on political and social questions. Here 
the romantic movement is the villain, 
with the naturalism of Zola as its mis- 
erable heir. Who are the leading figures 
in French literature during this stupid 
century? Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél, 
Hugo, Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine, 
Mérimée, George Sand, Scribe, the two 
Dumas, Gautier, Tocqueville, Michelet, 
Taine, Renan, Flaubert, Sardou, the 


brothers Goncourt, Baudelaire, Alphonse 
Daudet, Zola, Maupassant, Loti, Anatole 
France, Bourget, Becque, Barrés, Brune- 
tiére, Lemaitre, Faguet. Save the Seven- 
teenth Century, none other is richer in 
names which at once occur to readers of 
French literature all over the world as 
outstanding examples of the French 
literary genius in all its manifestations. 


B* what process does Léon Daudet 
arrive at the conclusion that the Nine- 
teenth Century, with these names to its 
credit, is stupid? In the first place, as I 
have said, by concentrating upon the 
romantic movement, and in the second, 
by a typically disingenuous method of 
argument which consists in denying a 
Nineteenth Century quality to any 
authors who suit his theories, or by ruling 
them out of that century on the ground 
that their contemporaries did not ap- 
preciate them. Obviously, if there is any 
point in the contention that certain idiotic 
notions are peculiar to the Nineteenth 
Century and governed its literature, then 
a writer belonging to that century was 
either governed by those ideas or he was 
not. If he was not, then those ideas could 
not have been inseparable from that 
period, in which case the indictment of 
the century falls to the ground. Then, the 
only possible argument open to Daudet 
is that certain stupid ideas appealed to 
certain stupid people during a century 
which did not differ in this respect from 
any other period in human history. 

As it is part of the Maurrasian propa- 
ganda that the Provencal writers are 
gloriously and peculiarly French — they 
might just as well be claimed as more 
closely allied to Catalan and Spanish 
literature — Daudet makes a great to-do 
about Mistral, Aubanel, and Roumanille, 
calling the first mentioned “the real 
Supreme Highness of the nineteenth 
century.” He denounces Hugo, Chateau- 
briand, and Renan, dismisses Mme. de 
Staél as the author of a “dull and dan- 
gerous” book on Germany, and argues 
that Barbey d’Aurevilly was a novelist 
infinitely superior to Flaubert. Zola, of 
course, is anathema, being, with Hugo, 
among Daudet’s pet aversions; but the 
author praises his late parent to the skies, 
chiefly, it seems, because he was almost 
a Provencal author. Renan’s skepticism 
is intolerable, but that of Montaigne is 
delightful. Saint Thomas Aquinas was a 
great thinker, but Taine was of no im- 
portance. And so the chapter goes: a 
fearful picture of that stupid product of 
the as ei human Nineteenth Century 
— Léon Daudet. 
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WALT. By Elizabeth Corbett, New York: 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 


T is very seldom in this generation 
that any writer can be said to have 


invented a new literary form, but 


this is exactly what Miss Elizabeth Cor- 
bett has done in “Walt: the Good Gray 


Poet Speaks for Himself.” No one, so far 


as the present reviewer knows, had ever 


before hit upon the idea of writing a 
biography in the form of a series of dia- 
logues in which all the various important 
figures in the life of the subject appear in 
such a way as to present the development 
of his own character in all its aspects. 
Miss Corbett has done this, and she has 
done it successfully. If the Whitman who 
emerges lacks the grandeur that properly 
belongs to the poet he has at least all his 
homely reality and as much variety as 
most other biographers give him. Beyond 
that is Miss Corbett’s addition, for he 
comes before us like a figure on the stage 
speaking in his own proper voice and in 
dramatic contact with the men and 
women who molded his career or whose 
lives he himself contributed to mold. No 
regular dramatization of the story could 
have conveyed as many of its vital ele- 
ments as this skillfully contrived piece of 
dramatic art. 

The characters include, among others, 
Whitman’s mother, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Fernande Desmoulins, the Creole girl 
with whom Whitman fell in love in New 
Orleans, old Pfaff, or rather Pfaff both 
old and young, Emerson, W. D. O’Con- 
nor, John Burroughs, Peter Doyle, Anne 
Gilchrist, and Horace Traubel. The first 
scene is laid in the Whitman kitchen in 
Brooklyn, with Whitman’s mother and 
the seven-year-old Walt as the two dra- 
matis persona, and ends beside the newly 
closed grave in Camden cemetery, with a 
group composed of Harned, Ingersoll, 
Bucke, Burroughs, and one or two other 
companions of Walt’s last days. The first 
scene sets the tune, as it were, the homely 
Quakerish tune of Whitman’s early life. 
This is followed by a series of dialogues in 
which the robust, good-natured youngster 
appears as an errand-boy, as a printer’s 
apprentice, and as the writer of “Franklin 
Evans, the Inebriate.” Then we are in- 
troduced to Poe, upon whom Walt calls 
in the office of the Broadway Fournal and 
who appears with remarkable verisimili- 
tude as the wise counsellor of the beginner 
in letters. Then come two dialogues with 
Fernande Desmoulins in an old New Or- 
leans garden, certainly the most convinc- 
ing pictures of Whitman’s romance that 
have ever appeared outside of the account 


The Good Gray Poet to the Life 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


given by M. Bazalgette which was sup- 
pressed in the English translation of his 
book. The glamour with which Miss Cor- 
bett has invested these scenes is only 
equalled by the skill of her presentation 
of other scenes where we are able to verify 


her documentation; but in every scene the 


prime element is of course the writer’s 


imagination, and some of the characters 
are pure creations out of the flimsiest 
materials. Pfaff, for instance. Of the ac- 
tual Pfaff we have very scanty records, 
but he appears here as a three-dimensional 
figure, quite as real and convincing as 
many of the others who are familiarly 
known in history. Of the other dialogues 
that can be described as triumphantly 
successful may be mentioned those be- 
tween Whitman and Emerson, between 
O’Connor and his wife, between Lincoln 
and Alexander Van Rensselaer, and be- 
tween Whitman and the Gilchrists, 
mother and son. Most of these are based 
upon more or less verifiable data, and in 
some cases, as in the famous talk with 
Emerson under the elms of Boston Com- 
mon, we are in a position to judge the ex- 
pertness with which the reports of the 
actual conversations have been adapted to 
the biographer’s requirements. 


MERSON is drawn to the life. His 

gestures, accent, phrases, his point of 
view are reproduced with an unerring 
touch. His caution is justified, too, as 
well as Whitman’s bold conviction; and 
we can almost hear Emerson humorously 
complaining afterwards to some friend 
that Whitman, established at the hotel 
dining table, called for a tin mug instead 
of the tumbler into which his water was 
poured. But his gentle affection is no less 
marked for the poet who amazed and de- 
lighted even while scandalizing him, as is 
Walt’s respectful admiration for the 
prophet who had been the first to acclaim 
him. Similarly in the case of that moment 
when Lincoln, looking out of the White 
House window and seeing Walt pass by 
in the street, makes his famous remark 
about this wayfarer whose name is un- 
known to him, “Well, 4e looks like a 
MAN.” Little, I believe, has been re- 
corded about this episode. In fact, it is 
almost legendary. But it could scarcely 
have taken place otherwise than as Miss 
Corbett pictures it in her two brief pages. 
Again we have the notorious incident of 
the seizure of “Leaves of Grass” from 
Whitman’s desk in Washington by the 
prying hands of Secretary Harlan’s agent. 
“It’s damned unhandy to have to attend 
to it tonight,” says the clerk. “It will 
make me leave Diamond Kitty’s an hour 


early.... I haven’t much sympathy 
with these Methodists from Ioway. But 
for once the big boss is right. I looked 
into the book myself one night when my 
quadroon couldn’t take me on. And it’s 


pretty rotten stuff, Jim. Pretty rotten 


stuff,” 
Mo lifelike, too, is the conver- 


sation following this episode be- 
tween William Douglas O’Connor and his 
wife, in which that fiery defender rises in 


his wrath against the outrage committed 


on his friend and begins to sketch out as 
he talks the famous pamphlet that was to 
turn the tide in Whitman’s favor: 

“The gentle, gray-haired —1 have it 
to a word! “The Good Gray Poct!’ How’s 
that for a smashing title? Make the 
pamphlet fiery controversy. Make it the 
fieriest thing since Junius. And then call 
it ‘The Good Gray Poet.’” 

“TI like that. It makes me think of 
Walt as he drops in to talk with us for an 
hour. He’s the one man I know who never 
stays too long.” 

“You bring my tea here to my desk. 
I’m going to spend the evening on Mr. 
Secretary Harlan.” 

“Not too violent, William.” 

“Oh, I shan’t call him names. Just boil 
him in oil, that’s all. Boil him in oil, and 
crown the whole thing with sweetness. 
‘The Good Gray Poet!’” 

And some of the minor and virtually 
unknown characters are equally good. 
Peter Doyle, of course, comes in, one 0 
the most picturesque figures in the Whit- 
man Odyssey, and so does the cynical 
George Whitman who took little stock in 
any poetry, least of all in Walt’s. Then we 
have Herbert Gilchrist, who has come 
over from England to paint Walt’s por- 
trait and incidentally warn him of the 
approach of his mother, Anne, the stately 
sibyl who has also come from England 
with the fell design of annexing the poet in 
whose book “it was as if,” she says, “I 
had touched a hand that grasped mine, 
heard a voice that spoke directly to my 
heart, felt for the first time a love en- 
veloping and secure.” And there is Mary 
Davis, the housekeeper, and various 
school-teachers, college boys, and pilgrims 
from England, all of whom are made to 
play significant réles in the Whitman 
drama. Altogether, the idea of the book 
amply justifies itself. The novelized biog- 
raphy has had a prodigious vogue; but 
this new form conveys not only a closer 
approximation to the facts but also a 
richer vitality of style. We shall be sur- 
prised if many other biographers do not 
adopt it in the future. 
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To Youth. By John V. A. Weaver. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


| \ ] HEN Mr. Weaver, a few years ago, 

began writing his poems in the 
vernacular, they were hailed as an arrest- 
ing proof that original, _nonimitative 
poetry could be produced in the native 
American idiom. They were curious, 
piercing glimpses into the ordinary lives 
of ordinary people, so that one felt the 
writer interpreter, rather than creator, of 
these people. Under the spell of his keen 
perceptions, one hardly heard his own 


poetic voice. This cannot be said of his 


latest volume. Written chiefly in the ver- 
nacular, with the background of a jazz 
civilization and many vivacities of speech, 
there are scattered pocms in which 
Weaver uses his own singing voice, which 
ranges from the robust shout of the title 
poem, “To Youth,” to the whimsical 
tenderness and wisdom of the lines “To 
My Son.” It is not new — he is saying 
“Follow the dream!” —the ancient, 
futile quest. But he says it beautifully and 
simply. Weaver may still have his limita- 
tions as a poet, but his verses are a valu- 
able contribution to the ballad literature 


of America. 
e* ee * 


Buccaneers of the Pacific. By George 
Wycherley. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 


Merrill Co. $5.00. 


EORGE WYCHERLEY has gath- 
ered into one volume tales “Of the 
Bold English Buccaneers, Pirates, Priva- 
teers and Gentlemen Adventurers, Who 
Sailed in Peril through the Stormy Straits 
or Pierced the Isthmus Jungle, to Vex the 
King of Spain in the South Seas and the 
Western Pacific, Plundering His Cities 
and Coasts and Preying on His Silver 
Fleets and His Golden Galleons.” Based 
Primarily on old records of voyages and 
discoveries, Mr. Wycherley has added lit- 
tle to the accounts of Hakluyt, Purchas, 
Esquemeling, and others. He includes 
greater knaves with such hardy rascals as 
Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. The 
distinction is a delicate one. Illustrated 
with old prints, the book is an anthology 
of bloody deeds designed to catch the 
attention of the romantic. 


see * & 


Him. By E. E. Cummings. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


A CERTAIN part of the public re- 
members Mr. Cummings as the man 
who wrote a war story about prison camps 
which Colonel Lawrence regarded as much 
the best American war book. Others will 
associate Cummings’ name with certain 


_ Poems in the Dia/ which looked as though 


New Books in Brief Review 


they had been sprinkled on the printed 
page, and which only in rare instances had 
any capital letters. In the réle of poet 
Cummings has for a very long time been 
ultramodern and the idol of many who 
don’t understand him. Despite this and 
despite many eccentricities which seem to 
this reviewer unimportant, he has a 
marvelous gift of lyricism and a real sense 
of the literary uses of Americanisms. In 
this new book of his, a play, he shows 
himself at his best and his worst. It is a 
little hard to discover whether the scenes 
in this unconventional drama occur in 
a man’s mind or in a mirror, but some 
of them are uncommonly witty. If the 
tedious and self-conscious first act be 
skipped, and most of the other parts 
where Him and Me talk to each other 
alone, the book — it is not really a play 
— will provide the reader with a kind of 


mental circus and furnish amusement. 


*x** & * * 


She Walks in Beauty. By Dawn Powell. 


New York: Brentano’s. $2.50. 


CHEAP lodging house, conveniently 

near to the railroad station of a 
small Middle Western city, is protagonist 
of this realistic novel. Its influence upon 
the lives of the girls, Dorrie and Linda, 
pervades every page. How, through it and 
despite it, they work out their salvation 
sums up the story plotless as life itself. 
The author’s phraseology is fresh and 
pithy. She can successfully apply a sym- 
pathetic insight to the creation of memo- 
rable characters. She observes, records, 
and quite frequently manages to commu- 
nicate ecstasy to the reader. The cover 
jacket compares her, not unfavorably, 
with Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
and Edgar Lee Masters. Nevertheless, her 
book is good. 


se *#%* & 


Mirrors of the Year. A National Review of 
Outstanding Figures, Trends, and 
Events of 1927-8. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $4.00. 


OT a “year book” nor a “record of 
facts,” this book is a collection of 
articles by leading authorities on various 
people, events, and phenomena of the 
past year. Commander Byrd, for example, 
contributes a fine article on the amazing 
record of aviation during the past twelve 
months. Such other eminent persons as 
Larry Baretto, Louis Bromfield, Elmer 
Davis, John Erskine, R. E. Sherwood, 
and Edith Wharton — to name less than 
half -of the contributors — have written 
on their chosen subjects with distinction 
and intelligence. Some of the articles are 
reprinted from magazines and some have 


been written expressly for this volume; 
in both cases the articles are worth preser- 
vation in permanent form. No very clear 
impression emerges from a reading of this 
book; indeed how can clarity emerge from 


a kaleidoscope? Unless, perhaps, it be 
the feeling that we Americans are playing 
at life with very complicated toys, and 
playing sometimes very cleverly indeed. 
Small evidence is here of hard, serious 
thinking or even of emotion that is pro- 
found. Our authors are satisfied with 


cleverness and our statesmen with hold- 


ing office. Aside from material preoccu- 
pation, we are not quite what the French 


would call des gens sérieux. 
eeeee 


Mysteries and Secrets of Magic. By Ct = 


Thompson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
Pincott Co. $3.50. 


N his preface the author states: “This 
book .. . does not pretend to be 
either a complete or an exhaustive ac- 
count of the various branches of magic, 
but is simply an outline and a slight 
contribution to the history of the subject.” 
This modest estimate of his work is sub- 
stantially accurate. Every chapter could 
be expanded into a volume or a shelf of 
volumes, for that matter. Mr. Thompson 
contents himself with quoting a few 
examples, briefly summarizing the evi- 
dence, and passes on to his next subject. 
His material, however, is of sufficient 
interest and variety to tempt his readers 
to make further researches into the dark 
matters he covers so broadly and hastily. 
The book is illustrated with many curious 
old drawings and engravings. It is an 
excellent presentation for the benefit of 
the general public. 


ese ee * 


Standing Room Only. By Edward Als- 
worth Ross. New York: The Century 


Co. $3.00. 


ROFESSOR ROSS here tackles the 

old problem that Malthus posed — 
with many facts and discoveries which 
Malthus could not possibly have known. 
The book is the result of careful scientific 
investigation, but the results are here ex- 
pressed with a clarity and pungency which 
will arrest the attention of the layman. 
With the coming of scientific medicine 
and the thwarting of the old instruments 
for keeping population down, the world is 
faced with the grim prospect of hunger 
and a reduced standard of living within 
sixty years. Possible escapes from the 
dilemma for both East and West are dis- 
cussed, and particularly the case of the 
United States in the face of the population 
problems of the near future. The book is 
well adapted to the general reader. 
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The Story of the Week 
The Skies Yield to a Westward Invasion 


WORLD which thrilled to Colonel 
A LinpDBERGH’s lone conquest of the 

west-east transatlantic passage has 
risen again to acclaim the exploit of three 
men who brought the JuNKERS mono- 
plane, Bremen, from Ireland to the frozen 
edges of the New World. Despite the over- 
whelming odds which forced them down 
more than a thousand miles from their 
goal, — Mitchell Field, Long Island, — 
the heroism of their flight and its success- 
ful termination upon the safe if in- 
accessible bit of land known as Greenly 
Island has stirred the world. Since the 
gallant Frenchmen, Nuncesser and 
Cot, went to their deaths somewhere in 
the Atlantic last May, presumably beaten 
by the treacherous fogs and gales off 
Newfoundland, and Colonel LinpBERGuH’s 
successful flight in the opposite direction 
a few weeks later, the challenge of the 
east-west passage has kept aviators 
keyed for the thrill of being first to ac- 
complish it. Since NuncEssER and Coit 
were lost, two other ’planes have un- 
successfully attempted the hazardous 
flight. And now it has been done. 

The world must wait for a complete 
narrative to learn just how the heroic 
feat was accomplished. But enough is 
written in the simple fact that, according 
to their estimated flying speed of ninety 
miles an hour, when the Bremen’s pilot 
was bringing her down on Greenly Island 
she should have been crossing Cape Cod, 
to disclose the buffeting head winds which 
must have held the ‘plane back and 
caused the voyagers to reach the coast of 
America hours late. Further testimony 
is added by the fact that the Bremen 
was 400 miles north of the point at which 
her pilots expected to encounter the coast 
when the shaft of the Greenly Island light 
guided the weary airmen to land. Such 
hazards and such weather, no doubt, 
were the cause of sending less skillful or 
less lucky pilots to their deaths. 

Last summer, when a dozen pilots and 
"planes were being groomed for flights 
across the Atlantic in both directions, the 
Bremen made her first bid for oversea 
honors. In company with the Europa, 
a sister ship which a few weeks before 
had hung up a new endurance record, she 
took off from Dessau, Germany, on 
August 15, piloted by Capt. HERMANN 
Kornt and Capt. Friepricn Loose. 
The Europa soon turned back, but for 
ten hours the Bremen battled head winds 
until, with the coast of Ireland below 
them, the flyers knew that already they 
had used so much gasoline that they 


By Stewart Beach 


could not reach New York, and the chance 
that their fuel would carry them as far 
as Newfoundland was extremely slim. 
The flight was sorrowfully abandoned and 
the ’plane returned to Dessau. Besides 
her two pilots, the Bremen carried on 
that flight Baron GuNTHER von HuENE- 
FELD, backer of the adventure. 

Weather kept the flyers from making 
another transatlantic attempt last year, 
but Baron von HuENeEFELD and Captain 
KoEHL were waiting only for spring to 





Five centuries ago men 
were searching for a mythical 
‘northwest passage” from the 
Old World to the Orient. 
Instead they found a New 
World. Now a northwest pas- 
sage from the Old World to 
the New has been made 
through the clouds, and his- 
tory has been made where a 
legend served before. After 
battling with fog, sleet, dark- 
ness, and adverse winds for 
thirty-six hours, .three men 
have blazed a trail that had 
been attempted before only 
at the cost of seven lives. 
Three names — Koehl, von 
Huenefeld, and Fitzmaurice 
—will be added to the roll 
that bears Lindbergh, Byrd, 
and Chamberlin at the top. 
And these three names now 
stand alone on the list of 
those who have traversed 
the northwest passage of the 

skies 











try it again. In the meantime, Prof. 
Huco Junkers, builder of the Bremen, 
changed his ideas about going down to 
the sea in land ’planes. It was too dan- 
gerous, he said, and he would risk neither 
ships nor men. Von HUENEFELD straight- 
way secured funds to purchase the ’plane 
outright and to defray the expenses of 
the flight. When the Bremen took off 
from the Tempelhofer Airdrome at Berlin 
on March 26 for the 990-mile flight to 
Baldonnel Airdrome, ten miles outside 
Dublin in the Irish Free State, strict 
secrecy was maintained to avoid the 
possibility that official proscription might 
be clapped on the flight. 

Captain Koent and Baron von HueEne- 
FELD were accompanied in the Baldonnel 


flight by Sergeant ARTHUR SPINDLER who 
had fought under Koen during the war 
and was to have been copilot on the 
American flight. Differences developed 
in Ireland, however, and at almost the 
last moment Capt. James C. Firz- 
MAURICE, commandant of the Irish Free 
State Air Force, took the other set of 
controls. KorHt and Firzmaurice pi- 
loted and navigated the Bremen on her 
flight across the Atlantic while von 
HvEneEFELD rode in the cabin behind. 

For more than two weeks the Bremen 
lay at Baldonnel Airdrome with her nose 
pointed over the Galway coast, waiting 
for favorable weather. Meanwhile, a 
wooden runway was constructed to ease 
the take-off, and when the chocks were 
removed from the wheels and the big 
’plane roared into the dawn on April 
12 Koeunt lifted her with ease. Some time 
later she was seen flying high over the 
Galway coast. As the drone of the engine 
died in the distance and the ship became 
a speck heading toward the west, the 
world had its last glimpse of the Bremen 
until an astonished lighthouse keeper 
heard the roar of her motor the following 
day and saw the great ’plane descend out 
of the fog upon the miniature pond in the 
center of his island. 


HE exact time of the landing is 

not known, excepting that it was in 
the vicinity of noon. Nor are the details 
of the twenty-five-mile trek across the 
ice to Point Amour on the Labrador 
Coast where a Canadian Marconi station 
received and sent word to an anxious 
world that the flyers were safe. It was 
about six-thirty Friday evening when the 
first confirmed news of the Bremen was 
flashed along the coast from Point Amour, 
and immediately the call letters of that 
obscure Marconi station, VCL, became 
the most sought after in the code book. 
VCL was bombarded on all sides 
with messages demanding details. News- 
paper offices, news-reel photographers, 
and press cameramen sought by any 
means possible to get news and pictures 
of the three flyers who had dropped out 
of the skies to cap the most spectacular 
story since LinpBercH arrived at Le 
Bourget. Most of the night elapsed before 
the world learned just how inaccessible 
a spot the Bremen’s pilots had picked for 
their descent. No ’plane could possibly 
land upon Greenly Island unless equipped 
with skis, pointed out those who knew. 
And Greenly Island was something like 
1,500 miles from New York. A flight there, 
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particularly in consideration of the 
weather, was about as hazardous as the 
transatlantic hop of the flyers whom 
the newspapermen were so eager to find. 
For Labrador and Greenly Island are 
still locked in ice. Last year it was July 1 
before steamers touched there. 

The horde of newspaper men sought 
Quebec and then went on to the frozen 
flying station on Lake St. Agnes, twelve 
miles from La Malbaie, in the hope of a 
take-off for Greenly Island, or at least 
that the flyers would stop there upon 
their way to Mitchell Field. A gale was 
blowing, and although several of the 
’planes took off all were forced to return. 
Meanwhile, however, “ Duke” ScHILLER, 
Canadian pilot, flew a Stinson monoplane 
carrying Dr. Louis Cuisin1erR from 
Murray Bay to Greenly Island on April 
1s. SCHILLER returned the following 
day, bringing Commandant FirzmaurIce 
with him, while the two Germans re- 
mained to complete necessary repairs. 

Greenly Island is a tiny dot of land, 
half a mile wide and three miles long lying 
at the southwest end of the Strait of Belle 
Isle, which connects the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence with the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween the southeast coast of Labrador 
and the northern tip of Newfoundland. 
Roaring down from the north badly off 
their course, battling a gale and curtained 
from sight of their way by fog and snow, 
the flyers suddenly saw the beacon on the 
southern hillock of the island. Mistaking 
it for the light of a sealing vessel locked 
in the ice, they came closer and then sud- 
denly discovered that it was a lighthouse. 
Their case was desperate; Mitchell Field 
was now out of the question with fuel 
running low in the tanks, and a decision 
to land was quickly made. A frozen pond 
seemed the best chance and accordingly 
the two pilots brought their ‘plane down. 


O one knows better than flyers who 

have crossed the Atlantic from west 
to east of the terrific odds which the 
Bremen’s crew overcame. LInDBERGH, 
Byrp, CHAMBERLIN, and the rest have all 
poured out generous praise for the ac- 
complishment. No one is more conscious 
than they that crossing the ocean in a 
land ’plane is the greatest piece of stunt 
flying yet attempted, and all are willing 
to concede that the passage from Europe 
to America is far more difficult than the 
hop in the opposite direction, because of 
the necessity of battling head winds. 
At her regular cruising speed of ninety 
miles an hour, the Bremen should have 
passed over St. John’s on the southern 
tip of Newfoundland at one or two o’clock 
on the morning of April 13, some twenty- 
four hours after the take-off from Bal- 
donnel Airdrome. Yet ten or twelve hours 
later she was struggling in Labrador, 
hundreds of miles from the spot at which 
she hoped first to sight land. Lieut. 
Commander Firznucn Green, the Arctic 





explorer, comments that navigation upon 
the western course is made difficult by 
the influence of the magnetic pole which 
affects the instruments and makes flying 
extremely hazardous. This, he believes, 
may have been responsible for carrying 
the flyers so far off their course. 


OUBTLESS head winds and gen- 
erally unfavorable weather off the 
coast of Labrador and farther out in the 
North Atlantic have spelled the fate of the 
other gallant airmen — and airwomen — 
who went to their deaths. Capt. CHARLES 
NunceEsser and Capt. Francois Co. 
were the first. Their ’plane, the White 
Bird, roared up into the skies and out of 
sight from Le Bourget early in the morn- 
ing of May 8. There were false reports, 
but never a word was heard of them. It 
was nearly four months before the at- 
tempt was made again. Col. FREDERICK 
F. Mincuin and Capt. Lestiz HaMILTton 
took off on August 31 from Upavon, 
Wales, bound for Ottawa. With them, 
Princess LoweEnsTEIN-WERTHEIM, the 
first woman transatlantic air passenger, 
went to her death. The ’plane was bound 
for Ottawa; but no news was heard of 
her, no tragic wreckage brought silent 
witness to the world of the way the three 
had met their deaths. The San Raphael 
followed the White Bird to the Davy 
Jones hangar of lost ’planes. 

There were other attempts to follow 
LinDBERGH, CHAMBERLIN, and Byrp 
from the New to the Old World, but no 
more in 1927 to reach America by air- 
plane. Cuartes S, Levine, the first 
successful transatlantic air passenger, 
went up and down Europe during the 
summer laying plans to fly back as he 
had flown over, but they never matured. 
One of the pilots who, for a time, promised 
to guide his ‘plane was Capt. WALTER 
G. R. Hincucurrre. But HIncHcLiFFe 
and Levine finally parted, and Levine 
came back by steamer, the Columbia 
dismantled and boxed upon the deck. 
HincucuirFre, however, had not forgotten 
the itch to be first on the east-west 
passage, and when the Hon. E siz 
Mackay, daughter of Lord Incucape, 
approached him, he readily assented to 
have a try at it. Originally, so far as the 
world knew, Lieut. Gorpon SINCLAIR 
was to have been HINcHCLIFFE’s co- 
pilot. Their ’plane, the Endeavor, was flown 
to Cranwell Airdrome in Lincolnshire 
for the take-off, and still it was thought 
that SincLair was to be the second mem- 
ber of the party. Even when a somewhat 
muffled figure in flying togs jumped into 
the cockpit beside Hincuciirre early 
in the morning of March 13, no one seems 
to have thought it was anyone but 
Lieutenant Sinciair. But when good-bys 
had been waved, the small party of 
watchers on the field discovered that 
Miss Mackay was missing, and that 
Lieutenant SincLaiR was with them. 





Nothing more was ever learned of the 
Endeavor. There were the usual stories 
of a ’plane having been heard in Labrador, 
in Newfoundland, in Maine, on Cape 
Cod, and in various other localities along 
the route the two flyers should have taken. 
But Miss Mackay and Captain Hincx- 
CLIFFE were lost. No clue has disclosed 
the way they met their deaths. 

But the experience of the Bremen 
suggests that the gallant pilots of the 
three lost ’planes may simply have driven 
against fierce head winds which held them 
back until their fuel was finally exhausted, 
when they dropped helplessly into the sea. 
The weather throughout the long first 
day of the flight was good. It seems only 
to have been on Thursday night and on 
Friday, the day of their landing, that 
they encountered the storms which al- 
most proved their undoing. Just how 
much gasoline they had left in their tanks 
when the landing on Greenly Island was 
effected is not known, but if the estimates 
were correct, they must have had sufficient 
for only about four hours more flying. 
And when one considers that they were 
hours overdue when they reached land, 
it seems not impossible to conjecture 
that the other ’planes, striking bad winds 
earlier on their flights and having further 
to go, ran even more tardily behind their 
schedules and simply exhausted their fuel 
before they could reach America. Nun- 
GESSER and Cout, for example, would 
have had to fly some 600 miles further 
than the Bremen before reaching America, 
since they took off from Le Bourget 
rather than Ireland. Or if they did reach 
land, it may have been the bleak interior 
of Labrador where the Bremen first 
touched. Running out of fuel there might 
have been little better than the sea. 


ORE than anything else, the Bre- 

men’s flight proves that outside any 
mechanical troubles which may cause 
disaster to a land ’plane flying 2,000 miles 
across the sea, forty hours’ gasoline supply 
is not sufficient for a flight from east to 
west. Considering the experience of the 
Bremen, an all-metal, duralumin ’plane 
and easily one of the finest types yet 
developed, it seems obvious that air- 
planes must be given greater carrying 
capacity before it becomes something less 
than foolhardy to fly them across the 
Atlantic from Europe to the United States. 
That much information has definitely 
emerged from the exploit of Baron von 
HveENeEFELD and his comrades. Perhaps 
they will also be able to throw some light 
upon the amount of error —if any — 
their instruments developed as the ship 
approached the coast of America. No 
one supposes that their flight has in- 
dicated the safety of transatlantic flying, 
but it is such heroic exploits as that of the 
gallant Germans and Irishman which 
will some day make North Atlantic skies 
a safe route for commerce. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


wonder that more editors do not 

leap from the windows of their sky- 
scraper offices to find surcease on the 
merciful pave twenty-two flights below. 
Perhaps it is only the occasional comic 
relief that keeps us going. 

As a case in point, consider a letter 
which came to our desk a short time ago. 
It was written, evidently, in the heat of a 
praiseworthy desire to set Tue INDE- 
PENDENT to rights with itself, by a col- 
league in the trade. 


Your paper is duller than dishwater. 
The only good things in it are Ernest Boyd 
and the pictures. Long dull articles, . . . 
deadly political comment, classroom study 
— in God’s name why don’t you get a new 
set of editors — all of them under twenty- 
two? It is a shame to inflict such a paper 
on people already surfeited with so much 
unintelligence from presumably intelligent 
sources. Take for example, take for varia- 
tion (there is none), take for a final exhibit 
— take a long rest. 


Small wonder that our beard curled up 
for at least two feet of its length when we 
read this. We dispatched post-haste a 
letter contritely admitting our many sins, 
both as to longevity and stupidity, and 
asked him to help us out. Back he came, 
then, with a long outline of what a weekly 
magazine ought to be. He declared that 
his only aim was to make Tue INDE- 
PENDENT such a magazine as he would 
feel compelled to read. Our critic also de- 
clared that, pursuant to the desired ends, 
we “with rare exceptions should never 
have anything in the whole paper longer 
than three hundred words.” Countless 
other similar recommendations followed. 
So we went home to await further develop- 
ments of this new idea. 

They were not long in arriving. A fat 
envelope came in the mail one morning, 
and a perusal of its contents sent us out 
hotfoot in pursuit of a new wimple and a 
membership blank for the Octogenarian 
Society. Our good critic had sent us a 
twenty-five-hundred-word discussion of 
the work of Russia’s greatest thinker, en- 
titled: “Leo Tolstoy’s Lesson for America.” 


on life of an editor is hard. We 





ROM a good friend in Chicago comes 

this one of the many comments on 
our recent article “The Schoolboy Takes 
His Religion — and Leaves It.” 


Dear Sir: 

After some forty years of teaching young 
people I should say that the trouble with 
the young people and the religion of which 
Mr. T. M. White speaks in your issue of 
March 24 is that it was a case of too much 
of a good thing. A healthy-minded young- 
ster is not interested in theology. 

{The average boy, so far as I can make 


out, is willing to go to church once on Sun- 
day. He thinks it is the proper thing to do. 
If the music is good, he will probably get 
a certain spiritual uplift from that feature 
of the services. If the preacher discusses 
a topic of interest, he will listen, for a while 
at least. If the prayers are not too long and 
rambling, he will listen with attention and 
respect. But that is about all that he can 
stand. 

{To teach boys a fellow has got to be a 
boy in spirit himself, or at least be able to 
feel as they feel, to see the world as they 
see it. From that point of view he may 
adroitly lead his charges to higher things. 
But he has got to keep pretty close to 
them in spirit. The trouble with the teach- 
ers and system of teaching that your 
contributor mentions is that the essentially 
immature character of youth was ignored. 
The alternative was deviltry or hypocrisy. 

E. L. C. Morse. 





Putting Wheels Under 
the Dawes Plan 


(Continued from page 399) 


capacity to pay while averting 
certain impending perils such as fi- 
nancial collapse in expectation of the 
ultimate settlement. The cautious adum- 
bration of the present plan simply means 
that, in the opinion of certain competent 
persons, the time has come to consider 
what the final settlement is to be. 

Mr. Parker Gilbert, Agent General for 
the Dawes Plan, sounded the motif a few 
months ago when he stated in his official 
report that Germany soon might well 
be relieved of foreign supervision and 
given a definite, limited financial task 
to perform. This was equivalent to recom- 
mending that Germany’s total reparations 
liability be fixed at a definite and prac- 
ticable figure. But a debt once fixed can 
immediately be calculated at its “present 
cash value.” And since nearly all nations 
on earth need cash, it is certain that a gen- 
eral demand for present cash would soon 
follow Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion. And this 
necessarily would involve the marketing 
of German bonds. It is not conceivable 
that Mr. Gilbert could have made his 
suggestion without knowledge as to its 
probable repercussion in the principal 
capitals of the world. 

The proposal for a general clean-up of 
reparations and Allied debts has become 
practical politics. It will certainly not 
become an active policy of the American 
Government until after the next election. 
But meanwhile there is every reason to 
believe that our Government has no desire 
to oppose a generally equitable settlement 
if such a settlement should ultimately 
be agreed upon by all interested parties. 


Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 401) 


taken on May 8 but there is no organiza- 
tion to translate it into votes. The Hoover 
campaign is under a great disadvantage 
because the Indiana law works as a unit 
rule and the man who gets the majority 
of delegates to the State convention gets 
all the delegates to the national conven- 
tion. 

What chance has Hoover of beating 
the Watson machine? I should say abso- 
lutely none, despite the fact that the 
Watson coat-tails are thick with the muck 
and slime of the Klan-ridden Republican 
officials who have been indicted. There is 
only one possible chance for Hoover in 
Indiana and that is that something may 
happen there to arouse the Republican 
voters as the voters in Illinois were 
aroused against the machine. But the 
campaign in Indiana isn’t anything like 
the campaign in Illinois. There isn’t the 
same enthusiasm. There isn’t the same 
question at stake. There isn’t the same 
organization to be pitted against the 
Watson machine. 

Hoover might get a third of the dele- 
gates were there no unit rule to take them 
all away. But it’s a very long shot for 
him to get the majority of the delegates 
and therefore get them all. Why did he go 
in? No one in Indiana has a satisfactory 
answer to that question. The most likely 
one is found in the suggestion that he was 
badly advised by the Republican factions 
in Indiana which have been fighting each 
other for years. I refer to former Governor 
James P. Goodrich, Will H. Hays, and 
possibly Postmaster-General New, who 
doesn’t relish the idea of going into the 
State personally on any kind of a fight. 

And in Ohio? The Washington news- 
paper boys have got it into their heads 
that Ohio is solid for Hoover since the 
death of Willis. If they would come here 
to Columbus they would be flabbergasted, 
as I have been, to hear impartial and trust- 
worthy observers who have nothing at 
stake swear that Hoover will be ex- 
ceedingly lucky to get a majority of the 
delegates, let alone almost all of them. 
They will tell you here that Willis is 
stronger dead than alive. It may be a 
mean thing to say, but it is remarked on 
every side. The Willis delegates, released 
by his death, have picked on Lowden or 
Dawes or even Charles E. Hughes, a 
whoever may be strongest in the indi- 
vidual districts, — and are making a whale 
of a fight against the delegates of 
the Secretary of Commerce. : 

I may be all wrong about Ohio. The 
persons with whom I have talked may 
be all wrong. It proves rather dangerous 
to write a gloomy forecast for Ohio 
which will not appear in print until the 
primary of the twenty-fourth 1s over. 
But from the Hoover viewpoint the 
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situation here does not appear healthy. 
Ohio is very much more of a battle than 

anyone outside of the State realizes two 
weeks before the primary. 





Drawing the Serpent’s 
Sting 
(Continued from page 402) 
as is usually supposed. Indeed, there 
were forty cases of copperhead bite 
this year in Pennsylvania alone, and some 
250 cases of rattlesnake bite, mostly in 
Texas, have already been reported as 
treated with antivenin. Of these but five 
died, one an infant and the others all 
young people who were treated too late. 

A serum for veterinary use is also being 
prepared, for in some parts of this country, 
and in the tropics as well, live stock not 
infrequently suffers injury and death, to 
the great financial loss of its owners. 

The American antivenin is polyvalent 
— that is, active against the rattle- 
snake, — and there are many species in 
North America, — the copperhead, and the 
cotton mouth moccasin; while fortunately 
the product secured from the fer-de-lance is 
active against most of the common tropi- 
cal vipers. 

Brazil is a good example of a country 
where. formerly in some districts snake 
bite was fearfully common; and now 
many. thousands of lives have been saved 
since the progressive State of Sao Paulo 
organized its famous laboratory at 
Butantan and conducted an effectual 
educational campaign and a widespread 
distribution of antivenin. The founding 
of the Tela Snake Farm is based on this 
experience and is in line with the efforts 
of the United Fruit Company to clean up 
the tropics. Great sums have been spent 
in fighting yellow fever, malaria, dys- 
entery, and hookworm. And although 
much has been accomplished, much still 
remains to be done. But, whatever the 
success of the campaigns against these 
several diseases, nothing is more sure 
than that today the danger from snake 
bite is almost nil when antivenin is used. 

The success which the Fruit Com- 
pany’s. medical officers have had in 
treating cases in the tropics has been 
striking, and lives have been saved even 
where there has been unavoidable delay 
in getting cases in and where the patient 
seemed almost beyond human aid. Only 
those who have seen antivenin ad- 
ministered and recovery take place can 
appreciate the almost miraculous effect 
of this cure. When one realizes that, in 
cases which recover without antivenin, 
gangrene and sloughing of the tissues may 
be a painful sequel for months on end, 
and that this may now be avoided and 
swift and clear recovery assured, the 
gratitude of the patient may be left to 
the imagination. 





Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Puttinc WHEELS UNDER THE Dawes Puan. 1 
Explain what is meant by “reparations.” Discuss 
the main features of the Dawes Plan, under which 
German reparations are paid. 2. Comment on the 
way in which the various Governments have gone 
about the settlement of interallied debts. What 
nation came out of the war as the principal creditor? 
With what Allied nations has the United States 
reached debt-funding agreements? With which of 
the Allies has the United States been able to ar- 
range no settlement? 3. The United States Govern- 
ment has consistently maintained that reparations 
and war debts are matters to be considered sep- 
arately; that under no circumstances shall a joint 
settlement be sought. Does this seem to you a 
logical position? Does it seem to you that the two 
problems are really distinct, or that they have a 
close relation to one another? Remember that the 
money which the Allies receive in reparations pay- 
ments from Germany must almost inevitably be 
handed over to the United States as debt payments. 
The flow of money is from Germany, through the 
Allies, to the United States. 4. Describe in your 
own words the “bankers’ plan” under which rep- 
arations and war debts would be considered to- 
gether. Mr. Motherwell defines it in the last sentence 
of the third paragraph of his article. 5. Look in 
current newspapers for comments on the plan. 


Drawinc THE SERPENT’S Stic. 1. This article 
opens up two main lines of discussion. The first, 
of course, is in the direction of snakes, their vari- 
eties, homes, and family life. 2. The second, and 
perhaps the more profitable, is in the direction of 
antitoxins, their discovery and uses. 3. In your own 
experience you may recall some event no less in- 
teresting than a visit to the Honduran “serpen- 
tarium.” Possibly it was a tour of a fish hatchery, 
a tree nursery, a silver-fox farm, a steel mill, a 
lumber camp, or the stock yards. Write a paper of 
not more than 1,000 words giving your impressions 
of the place, and telling something about the work 
which is carried on there. 


Back Stace 1n Wasutncron. 1. What important 
political event has recently occurred in Illinois? 
Discuss the Republican primaries in that State, 
particularly with reference to Chicago. Comment 
upon the issues involved, if you are able to separate 
issues from hokum. 2. Tell something about each 
of the following: Charles S. Deneen, Louis L. 
Emmerson, Otis F. Glenn, Len Small, William Hale 
Thompson, Frank L. Smith, Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick. 3. Look up the record of Governor Ed Jackson 
of Indiana. What is the “statute of limitations” 
by which he was saved from the prospect of im- 
prisonment? Does he still hold office? 4. Comment 
briefly upon the Hoover campaign in Ohio. What 
has been its outcome? Was the correspondent right 
or wrong in his prediction of a hard fight? 5. 
Discuss new developments in the Presidential 
campaign. Consider first the distribution of dele- 
gates to the Republican convention. How many 
have been won by Hoover? By Lowden? How many 
others are claimed by each of these candidates? 
Give a similar resumé of the distribution of dele- 
gates in the Democratic camp. 


“We Liserats.” 1. Summarize in one sentence 
Mr. Crawford’s article. What is he saying about 
people who call themselves “liberals”? What 
method does he take of saying it? 2. Notice the free 
use of narrative. Does it help to bring out the point 
of the article, or seem rather to obscure it? 3. What 
kind of writing would you call it? Is it irony? 
Burlesque? Satire? Try a piece of the same kind 
of writing for yourself. Make it a commentary on 
some part of school life against which you hold a 
more or less friendly grudge. 





NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


**On the Historic James River” 
Nature has contributed more to the health 
and happiness of mankind here than in any 
section of equal area in the country. Many 
tracts of 25 to 1000 acres on the James and 
York rivers. Forty million dollars in new 
building contracts. Write for photos and 
literature. 

MURRAY & PADGETT, Inc. 
Newport News Box 423 Virginia 








FOR SALE—f2,nkt OF MARYLAND 
of both lar. 


and small acreage, on the 
far-famed Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Salt water front country seats in Talbot 
County a specialty. , 
Peninsula Farm Agency Easton, Maryland 














THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
theory | ag Sef yy 4h A: 
e lines 
toys fm a bin eye vic of Bvolution. Cloth, He 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, III. 





PRINTING 


500 0 letterheads Sod ads 11, - $2,505 1 1,000, $4.00; half size 
d; 500 6% envelopes, 


= 00, heats “7,060, nciude de “printing. ing. a 
specialty. W Write! or prices 0 on PS jg ° 
RUE PUBLISHING CO. Denton, Maryland 





TRIANGLE F RANCH 
BONDURANT, WYOMING 


The owner will accept five boys or young men 
(12 to 20 years) on his ranch under personal supervi- 
sion. Saddle horse and equipment supplied. Whole- 
some, healthful summer holiday. 2}4 months, $375. 
We also have accommodations for a few adult guests. 
Only highest type references. 


WALLACE E. HIATT 


CAMP TEKOA 


On Center Lobe, in the heart of the Berkshires, near 
Becket, Massachusetts, 1,680 feet above sea level. 
Semen July fer gr 26. Fee $200. 
DR. A. J. LOGIE 
ion 361 





Westfield Massachusetts 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
For catalog address 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


THE DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


608 TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Providence Rhode Island 

















FOR SPORTSMAN 
Nine Hundred Acres 
Fields, woods, brooks, abundant game, house. $20 a 
Location about 100 miles from New York City. “For 
further information address 
F. P. JOHNSON 
Kent Conan. 








SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
For sale or rent, fully furnished oa rent, $400 for 
throoms, li 


is. 
MRS. GEORGE M 
29 W. Nippon Street, Mt. Airy, ee piadeiphia, Pa. 


For sate. AT WINNAPAUG 


Near Watch Hill, R. I. Attractive furnished cottages, 
7 bedrooms and 3 baths. Also exceptionally fine shore 
lots ‘adjoining 18-hole golf course. 

S. H. DAVIS, Realtor Westerly, R. I. 











These are 


O American in private life ever 
N attained such world wide 
fame and respect as Charles 
William Eliot. Of the varied interests 
of his career two great enthusiasms 
gripped his whole life. One was the 
development of Harvard University, 
and the other the development of 
that great extension of university 
training — Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
= of Books. (The Harvard Clas- 
sics, 


Many years ago Emerson said, 
“‘Would that some charitable soul, 
after losing a great deal of time 
among the false books and alighting 
upon a few true ones, would name 
the ones which made him happy 
and wise.” 


Now Everyone Can Be Well Read 


How can the busy man or woman 
nowadays know how to choose from 
the great mass of writings which the 
ages have inherited? In the Harvard 
Classics the vexing problem is solved, 
wonderfully solved. In this great 
library, Dr. Eliot has assembled the 
finest achievements of 302 immortal 
authors, the books that stimulate 
the mind, improve and broaden 


the books he 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot for 
forty years President of 
Harvard University, Editor 
of the Five-Foot Shelf,'the 
books that make it possible 
for every one to be well read. 


the intellectual vision. From the 
millions of books that have been 
written, he has chosen the few that 
are pure gold — the books that every 
man and woman must know to be 
well read. 

All the great thought that influences 
mankind for the better, enlarges 
ability to enjoy life and increases 
earning power is to be found in 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(Harvard Classics) 


These books are in thousands of 
cultured homes. They have wielded 


This famous booklet, FREE 


Before you spend another penny for books, get a copy of ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’?—the famous booklet that 


tells how to turn wasted minutes into mental 
growth and increased power. It’s ready and 
waiting for you. Sending for it does not obligate 


you in any way. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


P. F. Collier & Son Co., 250 Park Ave., 


New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that 4 
tells all about the most famous library in the world, § 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of * 
read recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also please 
advise how I may secure these books by smali monthly 


payments. 
Mr. 


Name Mrs. .. SES eT OTR ee 


Miss 


MBGPAOD.... 25 00.000 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


their influence in the lives of many 
ambitious men and women who have 
not had the privileges of a college 
education. But —and this is of 
significant interest — thousands 
of college graduates all over the 
country, own, treasure and read the 
Harvard Classics. The Five-Foot 
Shelf not only brings wisdom into 
busy lives. Not only do these books 
make men think straight and talk 
well. They serve the even greater 
purpose of spreading happiness, the 
happiness which comes from fine 
reading and deeper understanding 
of life. 


And now these fifty volumes of 
absorbing, profitable essential read- 
ing are brought within easy reach 
of everyone. The famous Collier 
plan enables you to enjoy these 
great books while you are paying for 
them in convenient monthly sums. 





